10 Winners get 
£255 each. 


850 Consolation Winners: 
get £1 each. 
| , yy . ay. TOTAL: 
as = VA hy: hu de £3,400. 
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£3,400 DIVIDED THIS WEEK 


_ YET ANOTHER RECORD! 


IO Winners Receive £255 Each. 
850 Consolation Winners Receive £I Each. 
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Tt is long since Pearson took the 
amount distributed every and this lead it has | Mr. W. Easton, Clipton View, Bromley, nr. Rotherham, 
held ever since. This, must be a matter of great “« What to do with our girls, simplified.” Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
pleasure to our readers, to feel that ~~ an : limerick. We leave you to fill in the last line to the best of 
opportunity of airing the biggest possible prizes, | Mr. J. Tannahill, 40 Margaret Street, Greenock. your ability. When you have done this, fill in your name 
ors abe a alter great satisfaction for us to «T’ve a ‘gill of the best,’ come inside,” and address ia the space provided, cut out the entry 
know that competitors place every confidence in the . form, attach to it a tal order for sixpence, and place 
perfectly straightforward lines on which our com- | Mr. A. C. Budd, 2 Matham Grove, E. Dulwich, 8.B. HP oyeies ‘egg rae g eor ESIT or. a en 
ar i bride.” ly.” Henrie ree lon, W.C. your 
ee oe ee out. of repeating the statement That sailor I ate wants a : envelope “White” in the top left-hand corner. "Closing 
Bg aes ti Pere atlost, thet evepthing human | Mr. J. Brewis, 2 Clayton House, Homer Street, Maryle- | date, Thersday; September 2th. 
faeight and. energy can sccomplsi iz dono in tbe | bone Ry gg ee EE 
fails to be submitted to i st ‘Heer | rice “I've @ sailor inside wants a bride.” should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson 
ecrutiny, and its merits are carefully weighed before it | It is interesting to observe that many thousands of +) OB 0 e attempts 
is adj upon. _. ea in Bk competitors —, the — as ine, “ Sat ges y= forwarded On the printed eatry forms or they will 
actual amount available distrib web ; won’ please inside?” or expressed the same | t walified. aa 
wut is £3396 16s. 64. .In order to facilitate the iden in a comewhat similar phrase. : Se cee eee Oe eee oe 
car} * —_ es cent. _ three-' amongst 
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foo oh ll divided ey Pweg vel fen sommpetitors ? will be taken iato consideration, and coc focrth, will be 
riots ee ereoctving £255, and £850 ie distributed in | 1 si-frnger hear enter - gal aaa oo. 
sums of £1 each as consolation gifts. The names and "The ten winning attempts will be selected b: 
saicomns of Sa sesipionts of the latter appear below. Mr. G. B. BURGIN ' 
The unfinished ; — > eqgnpotitors the well-kaowa tions okie will be assisted b e committ 
asked to complete is as g. at coupeteal Fodgets y ee 
There was a young lady of Ryde, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard te 
Who was carried away by the tide, the loss or non-delivery of aay attempt submitted. 
But ayant ee ENTRY FORM. LIMERICK No. 16. 
With remark CP gg Rag ITC OL PCE I IEG ION GOLGI Ca GOL LE 
The attempts finally by Mr. B. Burgiy A cheery old fellow named White, 


Came home at eleven one night. 
And his wife said: Please state 
Why you've stopped out so late, 


“On this ‘tube’ * fares’ are lowered—inside /” 


Mr. H. K. Gracey, c.o. Messrs. H. 8. King and Co., 9 Pall 
Mall, 8.W. 
“ Miss, the visitore’ book is inside /” 
Mr. P. Daly, R.1.E., Passage West, Co. Cork. 


“Can a fish for manslaughter be tried ?” NAM cecrercescccccrcesseccccces coeccecccceeccsccccceceoscesoeeee 
Mr. E. Cooper, Gunthorpe, nr. Nottingham. GATORS ..cccrssccccccescsccoccesssocecscccssoveccssscsece eeveee 
“ Well 1" —Of hatr-pin-decitis he died. ; 
Mr. M. Digweed, 8 Providence Ter., Earl's Court, S.W. , 
“Pray, madam /" “TI do,” she replied. - - | Please state why you've stopped out so late, 
LIST OF 850 WINNERS OF CONSOLATION GIFTS. 
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Anchusa, &, aa 235 Main St. eton, N.B. Benion, yw, 8t., Sutton, Su eas, - J; Montross, fool! Rd., Worcester, Cochrane, wa 3" have eg Mn Plumstead. 
Akeb “* Carisbrooke,’ Douglas Acocks| Bentley, Shakespeare ‘ phen Colchester. Dunol! dens, 
Green. : ; , B.'W., 33 Louse Rd., Burke, Miss O., 17 bh Bt,, Bristol. ] Ra; ington, 
Alten, F. J, 6 Plessant View, Bernard, ©. Ac” § Buckingham’ Vale, Clifton, Bristol, | Burron. W., $2 Adw. Burley, Leoda, Cole, G. H, Sit Ring OC, Hammerncth, We 
Alchia, G., 1 Southfield Rd. Wella Berry, Mra., 36 Lloyd 8t,, Manchester. Burrows, F., 123 Bath 8t., Collins, 'D., “Queen's Kirn, N.B. 
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Barnes, W, Me Wide Beso Scha's Weed, | porte Os Walterton na Salers . Momlen Shainpicn, i i, «Tho Close," Wylde Grecn, B'ham. Deine, © 58 Stantord Bt. Lowostett. 
Bernfather, H.’ W., 91. W: Ra., Bootie, Liverpool | Brabant, M., 43 Rozburgh Tce., Whitley Bay. Caapman, Mrs. A. B.. Corder hd. West, Ipswich. Davidson, B., 60 Innes 8t.,” Inverness, 
Baraum, 3 West End i.W Brackley, F., Baeern hp Decrings Rd. Reigate, Chariton, —, 16 Garden Pl., Old Penshaw, Co. Di Darvica, &. Barclay Oval, Wood a 
eat Wie Mathers mtn |e? veer Row Ae Bo” | hortnsW ngirn Copp Meg Cmarem (Bev Tee Do ete oy, 
Bateson, Mise R Toree act Doreen peau | Breen Ae 8 Orford Avenue, Shield. Ghipps, G., Waunceirch, Neath. ” Davis O° G.. Hea Kingston HII. 
Batty, W., § Bu ’ St, Hull. Bri ‘A., 4 South Street, Dingle, Li 1. Churchill, H. M., Fore 8, Bere Alston, 8. Devon, Davis, J. E., 3 Whittingham Villas, Knock Bd., Belfast 
Bayley, A’, 109 William Locells, Birmingham. B Mrs. Walk Falham lany, , Beach House, Clacton. Davis, T., Springfield, Stroud, Glos. 
Bayley, F117 W be, Broadbank, A. 8., 16 Chapel &t., ‘lark, (") tt Rd., Brixton. Davison, 8., 17 Ann. 8t., Hy ire. 
Barliss, G’ W., 16 Market lenicy-on-Thamcs. Broatch, L., Station 6t., Ma t. Ciark, W., Maryland Gd ton, Glasgow. Davison, 8., 5 Castleton Teo, Antrim Rd., Belfast, 
Patter, F lery Pl, Woolwich. 30 Upper Bedford P1., W.C lark, Rov, By Littie Gaddesden Rectory: Borkh’a. | Dawson, 10. Pack a 
Beakins, Miss, 116 Fordwych Rd., B W. Clark, J., Inspector Hamilton, N.B. i. hing. 
Beckett, T. Al, 8 Batkeros Lane. Colehester.” J. ©, 44 Woodland Old Chaziton Clarke, 2a Bercsf _ Camberwell Gate, Daybell, Mrs. G., Coddington, Newark, Notts, 
Beckford Insp. W., 1.0.0, Tramways, New Cross Depot. Il Tea, Sunder: Clarke, A., 20 Amelia St. Landp: Deaville, B., Carl louse, Rise, Nottingham, 
i 19 New Guy ka Glasgow. Brooks, E., 23 East Grove, G.-on-M., Manchester, ke, ‘South. , N. Deed, A. London 8t., ing 
Trt 4 E. Rifleman Inn, The Barony, Nantw Brown, A. J rbourne Rd., N, Shore. Blackpool. | Clare, HL, 67 Longton Grove, Sydenham, BE. Dela Cainp,'F.,H, 8; 10 Eimond Bd. Kilbam. 
* See ‘ °, & RK Red: i . ., Birm G : . . 
I. Mia My Chueh Bee Breas Oe Bown, Browns, 6.8.70 Waverley Rd. eet ewingeon Butte, |Glorg. W. Ii, Empive Mots Works, Barnley. Devlin, B,,Jewziler, Limavady, ‘North Treland, 
Mis M.) 1 Flavia Toe., South’ Shields, Bryant, T. H., Torre Vecéh, Portblevn. Clegg, Mrs. E., Holly Mount, Woodley, Stockport. (Continued on page.) 
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OTHER WATIONS’ TRADE UNIORS. 


British Organisations Lead the Way. to. public poli 0. 
— a uae ily and must develop, as they have 
us. 


as 
Uni Ithough th ere trade guilds in | flict wi \ 
Ancient —, ol Gee is ore a record of 9 strike | poor ge W st as a British employer docs. In Holland 


among the bakers of those b; days. . , 1 J 
The nt tnions are the. lineal descendants of the bui mines and ms In tals sonnei 


~ gui it is interesting to note that 
the rad i iM Those getlis Bol of Engineers, which has withdrawn from its participa 
trade customs, and it was the attempts of tion in the great Trades Unions this year, 
the working men to enforce these which grad: led | is regarded as a model by most other coun 
to the ion of -eombinations of em- Then, in France, there sre commercial tribunals 
pee tg poaeat ee Een ees known as the Councils of Prud’homme, which are 
n their @ays they as | composed of masters and workmen. Employees with 
dangerous associations which ought to be crushed | ® — real or imaginary, take their trouble to 
use, to the belief of those who were | t s council; the matter is judged, and the em r 
to them, they exercised o restraint upon finds, if the case goes against im, that he has to 
Gradually, hoover, wey, benante sows Ss y. No matter how indignant the " 
land; workmen considered that they were rotected may be at their interferen he knows that 
1m epocen’ by combining against the | to submit. An instance may be ci 
tal in its various forms, and the sssocia- firm sold ite business ; the new ef erence 
Fons incressed numeri y with the propagation of | thought that the. required waking Up, 80 Sus: “Thie 4 cost twenty-five pounds, 
education. : jo agg prominent employee, who apparently re- | 4) tailor ; te make any alteration in ; 
As it was with other ideas ered in our own | et 1 his situation as am easy life j notice to | ina4 1 peat ie { 
country, 90 it has been with the ado Unions; they ve in due form. He a to the Prud'homme, He: “Well, than you had better ask him to al 
limits of our own shores, an he had committed no. fault, he said, and was doing the 4 ° + 
ign countries, st as he had always done, so he claimed damages ; 4 


or wrongful 1" The employer had no voice 


Jones, : ne Rd., Colwyn Bay. 
G., Ra., % 
Seren: Bk, Ancien Ba ‘Batley, Yorks. 
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Gaid a young man: “On Friday you see My best girl and I disagree, For 
All the evening ehe gioate, Why ehe even prefers it to me!” 


Waar mrpre ‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 18% 
“ = | NEW SERIES. business that was offered to him as he considered if 


too risky. 

After the failure to negotiate the bill of exchange, 
there followed an operation by Saward and Company, 
which has been described as being worthy to rank as 
one of the cleverest tricks in the annals of swindlers. A 
member of the firm of rascals picked the pocket of a 
Mr. Alfred Turner, who was a solicitor in business 
in Red Lion Square. 

The hauk consisted of a pocket-book, which, beyond 
some memoranda, letters, and cards, furnished the 
light-fingered gentleman with nothing more substan- 
tial than two blank cheques. However, those cheques, 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
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Or course, even amongst criminals there are social 

es, and James Saward’s scholastic abilities placed 

im at the very top of the tree. He prided himself 
on his extreme caution, and it is recorded that it 
was 3 boast of his that he could defy all the detective 
skill of the age. It is humanly probable that had 
he continued to work with clever rascals of the type 
represented by Alphonse Le Blanc, he might have 
enjoyed an immunity from arrest for a long time. 
But the forging of letters of credit and circular notes 
having been made practically impossible by the per- 
foration marks, business had been bad with him for 
a long time, and he would not have considered it 
“beneath the dignity of a gentleman of his standing” 
ta have forged a cheque for £5. 

When Atwell showed him the two blank cheques 
and the signature on the cancelled cheques, he said 
that to counterfeit the signature was the easiest thing 
in the world for him to do; the only question for 
consideration being was Doe the iron r a man of 
substance, so that in the event of the cheques being 
filled in for ra og apo would there would be funds 
enough in the to meet them? : 

With a view to gaining information on that point 
he journeyed down to Spitalfields and made some 
trifing purchase at Doe's shop, but was not im- 
pressed = the magnitude of the business carried 
on by the unfortunate. ironmonger. Nevertheless, he 
informed his confederates that the cheques need not 
be wasted ; they would produce something. Saward’s 
part of the business wag to do the forgery, for which, 
of course, he tavk a large proportion of the swag, 
whatever it might be. 

The conversion of the cheques into coin was beneath 
him; he left that to his inferiors. One of his 
creatures was a man’ named Anderson, otherwise 
known as “Davis,” and he made it his speciality to 
cash bogus chequés. Saward and Davis had worked 
together for some time, and when there was paper 
to be negotiated, the rascal Anderson, or Davis, was 
brought on the scene. The way in which the opera- 
tions were conducted displayed a great deal of artful- 
ness and caution. Anderson, to use his i name, 
and the name in which he was subsequently convicted, 
had been a gentleman’s servant, and was a suave, 
smooth-tongued fellow. . He would take temporary 


clerk, for some bogus business, the inducement of 
“Good salary to suitable person” being held out. 
One or two of the most promising of the applicants 
were selected, and the first work they were given to 
do was to present forged cheques at the banks on 
which they were drawn. : 


(THE HUMAN TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 

When a clerk went to a bank with a forged cheque 
he was closely watched by members of the gang. If 
- is teem to come out of the bank it was known 

at he money, for if the forgery ha 
been discovered, the presenter of the cheque would, 
of course, be detained. Consequently, if after a 
Teasonable time the man did not put in an appear- 
ance, it was inferred that the business had failed. 
The watchers would then communicate with each 
other by means of signals, change their quarters as 
speedily as possible, and do. everything they could 
to destroy their traces. 
bk The two cheques upon which “Jim the Penman” 

iad forged Mr. Doe’s signature were drawn respec- 
tively for £46 16s. 6d. and £05 17s, 6d. Of course, 
the dates were not the same. A clerk had been en- 
Saged under the system detailed, and he was instructed 
+ 0 to Messrs. Barclay and Company's bank, with 
bi cheque for the lesser sum mentioned, and hand 

te Money to Atwell, whom he was to meet at a 
lie ree Asa ae of fact, — i followed 

‘ Y closely, saw him emerge from the bank 
Vithin ten minutes of his going in, and inferring 


Last week Dick Donovan told how James Townsend 
Saward, a barrister by profession, and, a clever one too, 
perpetrates the Turf Frauds, and, together with a man 
named Alphonse Le Blanc, causes consternation among 
bankers by forging letters of credit. £9,000 is netted 
at one scoop; another gains nearly £40,000. 
this.the bankers take precautions which ensure that the 
swindle will not be repeated. 
“Jim the Penman," quickly disposes of his share of 
the spoil, and to obtain more, consorts with lawbreakers 
lower in the criminal social scale. 


Beng parted Thi rane ae 
ri n each case of money wa id 
to the clerks in bank notes. The notes ve er aac 
taken to Saward, who purchased them at a price below 
their face value, and his share was duly paid.to him. 
In thus dealing with the notes the gang sh their 


but Saward had special facilities 
In the event of the hue and ery being raised, the 
notes were immediately conveyed to either Hamburg 
or some part of Holland, where Saward had his 


the general public had 
robbery. 


lodgings in & good quarter, and then advertise for a 


After 


Saward, now known as 


They steal some 
blank cheques belonging to a Mr. Doe. 


therefrom that all was well, he hurried to the rendes- 
vous, and received the money. 
A day or two later a rt clerk was employed to 
mt the second cheque, precisely the same tactics 
came off all 


wariness. For them to tender new, crisp notes fresh 
from the bank might have drawn suspicion upon them, 
for dealing with them. 


agents, and they were not put into circulation until 
Seectien all about the 
([BUNGLED OVER THE SIGNATURE. 


_ Within a few weeks of this successful scoop, premises 
situated in Uprer Thames Street were broken into b 
members of the same gang, and cancelled and bl 
cheques stolen. ~~ were cheques of Smith, Payne 
and Company’s Bank, and the services of “Jim the 
Penman” were again employed. 

A cheque for £91 was prepared, and entrusted to 
a@ young clerk to be cashed. In this instance, how- 
ever, the forger would seem to have bungled over the 
signature, for the suspicions o§ the bank people were 
arcused ; the presenter was closely questioned, finally 

ayment was refused, and the unfortunate young man 

etained, though, of course, he was soon released when 
the story he had to tell was verified. In the mean- 
time the gang had taken fright and dispersed. 

Although Saward was disappointed in this case, he 
was not disheartened ; he suggested that some member 
of the gang should endeavour to obtain the signature 
of a large and wealthy firm, when an order for a 
cheque , dould be forged, and that obtained 
cheques could be drawn at leisure. Within a short 
time the signature of a very well known and wealthy 
City house wae taken to the Penman, who 
speedily prepared three cheques for the following 
amounts respectively: £47 12s., £71 10s., and £87 14s. 
= of these cheques was presented, and each was 
paid. ; 

The next transaction of the clever band of rasca's was 
the preparation by Saward of a bill of exchange for 
£3886 17s I0d., which purported to have been accepted 
by a rich firm, ree and Company, 20d was made 
payable at alge f and Company, bankers of the 
City. Dobree and Company’s signature had been 
obtained by a clever trick, and the “Intelligence 
Department” of the gang had learnt that Dobree and 
Company did business with Hankey and Com ay 
Here, again, another failure had to ba resorted, t 
ap) that Dobree and Company were not in the 
habit of drawing bills, and Hankey and Company 
would not pay the money until they had made in- 
quiries. Needless to say, the gang did not wait to 
learn. the result of the inquiries, and they lay low 
for a time. 

POCKETS PICKED AND CHEQUES STOLEN. 

As may be supposed, these various forgeries dis- 
turbed.the equanimity of the Bankers’ Associatjon 
again, and caused something like consternation among 
Fo police authorities. It was only too obvious that 
a singularly clever band of rascals were at work, and 
so well did they manage their affairs that they left 
no traces whereby they might be hunted down. It is 
certainly strong testimony to Saward’s skill and 
caution that, he was enabled to remain so long in the 
Metropolis unsuspected. His reputation had spread 
far and wide amongst those who were at war against 
Society, and his services were in great request; but 
he was discriminating, and declined much of the 


@aid a hermit: “ Within my rough hovel I’m perfectly happv to grovel. 
An occasional tub, And fourpence to pu 


blank and unsigned h they were, wera worth a 
good deal to fe cc, the eters is 


seomed to indicate that Mr. Turner was a gentleman 


letters and memoranda 


in a good financial ition, and, having a la 

pects it was probable he would keep a considerate 

lance at his Though Mr. rner wag un- 

known to any of the fraternity, Jim the Penman, 

to whom the cheques were promptly taken, was quite 
equal to dealing with that trifling difficulty. 
SUCCESS AT A SECOND ATTEMPT. 

Of course, it was necessary to learn how Mr. Turner 
signed his cheques, and to obtain a specimen of his 
handwriting. that end Jim drew up an I O U 
for the sum of £30, owing by a Mr. , who was said 
to be living at a certain place in London. One 
morning Atwell, “dressed tke a gentleman,” called 
on Mr. Turner, explained that he couldn't get his 
money om Hesp, and aeaested brid ated to = 
an and instant payment. Failing to it, the 
debtor was to have no mercy shown to him. 

seve A napated him : a — t, 
and gave ress at a highly respecta! rivate 
hotel in Finsbury. Another of the gang, Anderson, 
rt of Heep, and in due course he received 
letter I 


the swindlers Moped and expected was that on receipt 
of the money Mr. Turner would at once turn it over 
to his bankers, and give his client a cheque. Instead 
of doing that when the client applied for the money 
it was handed to him in bank notes and gold. 

Saward was disappointed, though he promised thab 
Mr. Turner should not be allowed to escape; so, when 
a reasonable time had elapsed, the same d was 
tried, but this time the debt was said to be £103, 
and, of course, the name of the debtor was different. 

The ruse succeeded perfectly, and the unsuspecting 
lawyer was caught. e creditor did not go to claim 
tho money for some days after it had been paid, and 
when he did Mr. Turner handed him a cheque. This 
was exactly what “Jim the Penman” wanted, and 
having in the meantime ascertained by cautious in- 

uiries that Mr. Turner was a very substantial man in- 
deed, the champion forger proceeded to draw three 
cheques purporting to be drawn by Mr. Turner. One 
at then was for the sum of £410. 

As in previous cases, the services of a clerk were 
engaged, and by him tho cheques were presented. 
They were paid without a question being asked, which 
was testimony to the ekill with which the forgery had 
been accomplished. . 

For a period of something like fourteen or fifteen 
years James Townsend Saward, alias “Jim the Pen- 
man,” had had the most wonderful ran of luck, and 
his swindling operations at home and abroad are known 
to have netted him a sum segregating upwards of a 
quarter of a million of , but he dissipated it 
as fast or faster than he made it. It is difficult to 
understand now how he could have managed to have 
escaped for such a length of time. But the pitcher 

to the well ninety and nine times, and at the 
undredth is broken. He was to prove the truth of 
this, and his downfall was at hand. It was brought 
about in a very curious way. 
AN EX-CONVICT ENTERS THE GANG. 

In the earl of his swindling career Saward 
had some ell oe with a man named William Salt 
Hardwicke, who committed some crime at Brighton, 
fell into the hands of the police, was tried, and sen- 
tenced to transportation eg the seas for ten years. 
During all those ten years hie brother rascal managed 
to escape detection, and he lived on the fat of the 
land. 

Hardwicke seems to have entered into some honest 
business in Australia, whereby he made a little money. 
When he was @ free man he was seized with a desire 
to retarn to the Old Country, and he duly arrived in 
Tatmong iia legitimate i bill of 

Amo. is imate possessions was & 
aachange endorsed to him. It was drawn by Messrs. 
Crossman and Company, of Hobart Town, on Stephen 
Kennard and Company, of Austin Friars, London, 
and was made payable at Heywood, Kennard and 
Company, of Austin Friars. The amount of the bill 
was £200. Now, it is pretty evident that, in spite of 
being a returned convict, Hardwicke might, had he 
been disposed to do so, have pursued some legitimate 
occupation, and for the rest of his days lived a clean 


All I want is some grub 
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PRINCES AS PEDLARS. 

{Tm uumber of well-known people who, formerly 
at the top of fortune’s wheel, are now at the very 
hottom, seems to be abnormally large just at present, 
julging, the reports. 

Within the last month slone, news has come of 
Oxida starving in ® herdsman’s cottage, of a one- 
time wealthy stockbroker being ‘reduced to washing 
‘ots for & living in a City tavern, and of the daughter 
Mf a bishop earning her bread as a waitress in @ tea 


WHAT IS THE CULLINAN WORTH? 
P to present King Edward with the 
Cullinan diamond, the largest, and, presumably, 
therefore, the most valuable gem of its kind in the 
-world, has aroused fresh interest in the much-dis- 
cussed question as to the real intrinsic value of this 

unique carbon , 

It ie a question upon which no two experts are 
huge gem, when first brought to this 
country from South Africa, in 1905, was insured for 
£500,000, and wae said to be worth upwards of a 
million sterling. Yet to-day its selling price is 
officially quo’ as being £150,000 only; not an 
extraordinary figure, one would imagine, for & 
diamond that turns the scale at nearly twenty ounces 


y- 

Indeed, according to the recognised rules for com- 
puting the value of large diamonds, it ought to be 
worth nearer £150,000, than £150,000. For the 
Braganza diamond, which lies uncut in the treasury 
of King Catlos, of Portugal, weighs only 1,680 carats, 
as against the Cullinan’s 3,025. Yet it is valued by 
Mr. E. W. Streeter (in his “Precious Stones and 
come) at £58,350,000, and was computed by Romeo 
de l’Isle to be worth no less than £224,000,000. 

The Koh-i-noor, again, is valued at upwards of two 
millions, yet it weighs only 1024 carats; while the 
actual prices Ag! for the Pitt diamond (106 carats) 
and the Or diamond (198 carats) were £125,000 
and £104,000 respectively. St 2 

Compared with such sums as these, disbursed for 

of such relatively small size, the-price p 
to be paid for the Cullinan is ridiculously small. 

Is it possible that the much-vaunted stone is not 
really a diamond at all, but only a white topas 
masquerading as such? 
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BACKED BOTH WAYS. 

Tam race was over, the flag hoisted, and the crowd of 
fortunates who had backed the winner had gathered 
round the bookmakers to receive their winnings. 

One vacant-looking 
individual, who was 
evidently ‘seeing life” 
for the first time, 
claimed £1. 

“What did you 
backP” asked the 
fat-faced man with 
the big waist, who 
was standing 


—— FY BRIGHT SIDE, 
BS, Billings, “Mrs. Joyce is always sunn; 
and looking on the ™ 7 ai . 
bright side of things | 
and all that, but 
still, there's such a 
thing as overdoing 
that ‘bright side 
business. The 
other night I was 
up there, and Joyce 
—you know how 
absent-minded he 
is oe pee the lighted 
end of his cigar in his 
mouth. He jumped 
three feet, and was 
a little noisy for 
a minute. Right in 
the midst of it all <=" 
Mrs. Joyce smiled blandly, and said : 

“*How fortunate you were, dear, to discover it at 


once !’” 
—_— sho 
ALL RIGHT SO FAR. 

A, NorED humorist was being taken on one occasion 
by a wealthy friend through the new stables the 
latter had erected at his country residence. They 
were magnificent; floors and walls of white tiles, 
drinking fountains of marble, mahogany mangers, 
silver fittings, and so forth. 

* Well, gentlemen,” said the proprietor proudly, “is 
anything Jacking?” F 

“TI can think of nothing,” said the wit, “except a 
sofa for each horse.” 

—sto—_—_. 
THE COMING OF THE HYDROPLANE. 

Tae news that M. Santos Dumont has made a bet 
that: in eight months he will have constructed a 
hydroplane capable of travelling at a:speed of sixty 
miles an hour, will doubtless come as a surprise to 
people who have not kept themselves acquainted with 
the latest developments of science in this direction. 

The hydroplane is to the water, of course, what 
the aeroplane is to the air. It aims at skimming 
along the surface of the sea, instead of laboriously 
ploughing its way through it, as does the ordina 
ship or boat. this. aim is a fact accomplished, 
the whole science of navigation will be at once 
revolutionised, and new crack liners of the type of 
the Lusitania and Mauretania will become speedily 
obsolete. : 

Of course this idea of s gliding craft, or hydro- 
plane, is no new one. Indeed, so long ago as 
year 1831 a Frenchman named Garpon built a sort 
of flat-bottomed boat for river navigation which was 
to all intents and purposes a hydroplane, in that 
it drew lees than an inch of water. Its means of 
propulsion were, however, ludicrously feeble, con- 
sisting as they did of emall, old-fashioned engines 
working s ridiculous apparatus at the rear that 
resembled a fish’s tail and fins combined. 

Bazin’s famous hydroplane, launched in 1896 on 
the Seine, wre really a steamer on wheels, each of 
the six wheels, again, being in effect a revolvin, 
keel. The idea was an ingenious one, but it fai 
lamentably when put to a practical test. 

Since then the massive wheeled hydroplane has 
been supplanted by something altogether different. 
Dumont’s new model, for example, will be cigar 
shaped, will be built entirely of aluminium and wood, 
the latter reduced to a minimum, and will be driven 
by compressed air. 
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IN EXTENUATION. 

“WELL,” said the magistra‘e, looking over his glasses 

at the defendant in the dock, “ what have you to say P” 
“Say,” interjected the indignant prosecutor ; “he 
can't have anything to say. Why, he chucked me down 
the front-doorsteps, chased me for four streeta, and then 
® threw stones at me 

as long as I was in 
eight, Say, indeed! 


“Hush !” said the 
mugistrate. ‘‘ We've 
heardall that. Now, 
defendant P” 

“I admit the 


ship. 3 
V osite Kennington Church, again, there may be 
aoe Po in the week a once popular music-hall 
gaged in drawing pictures on the pavement 
in order to maintain is wife and a helplessly- 
crippled child, both of whom are beside him to cheer 
and encourage ; while not far away a man who speaks 
seven languages, and is & graduate of three universities, 
sends cab horses for stray her dp : 

Then, too, the Monte Car: trunk murder has re- 
vealed to the world the fact that the rightful repre- 
sentative of one of the oldest British baronetcies is 
working a6 & railway labourer at the antipodes. 
And in New York, recently, the son of of the 

ired himself out as a waiter, red 
sorked his passage acrces the Atlantic from Li 
in the guise of @ cattle drover. 

In the gutter outside one of the best-known West 
End variety theatres is a lady, the wife of a well- 
known civil engineer, engaged .in sellin matches. 
A viscount’s nephew sweeps & crossing 1n ensington. 
1 and Soho respectively are princes who 
aro also pedlars; while the handles of barrel-organs 
are being turned in various parts of the country by 
no fewer than three baronets, two knights, and one 
claimant to an earldom. 


—_—— fe 
A TALLER ORDER. 

Jones had been a member of the glorious company 
of the workless for eome time, so that when the offer of 
work as a carter came Jones jumped at it. 

But even to ee posi So axpenie am persocleny 
in loading wu) w one a two-wheeled spring 
’ - an kal & & 

better not to put all 
the goods at the back. 
. This, however, was 
what Jones did, with 
Loy vgn ees that, 
wi ey were going 
uphill, the horse, 
unable to stand the 
strain, sto 
: It did not strike our 
friend that his method 
of loading was at 
fault. He tried vainly 
to induce his steed to 


on & 
stool. 
“Silver Cloud,” re- 


no’ 
animal's feet only —,)\ 
just touched the 
ground, he tarned 
and drove back at full speed to his employer. 

“Haven't. you got a taller horse, gav'nor?” he 
eperied artlesaly. “This one ain’t hig enough for 


the work!” 
eee i Gee 
A HUMAN TARGET. 

ProsaBty no celebrity of modern times underwent 
so many escapes from assassination as did Mr. 
Pinkerton, until the other day the head of the world- 
famous American detective agency. Yet he died 
jearetilly in his bed in the end. Threatened men 
ive long. ; 

He even survived the ge d of that notorious secret 
murder society, the dreaded Molly Maguires, although 
threo separate emissaries of theirs fired on him at 
close range on three different occasions, and once a 
party of them blew up with dynamite, at dead of 
night, a house in which he was erroneously su 
to be lodging. 

Perhaps, however, hig narrowest escape from death 
occurred in London some ten years ago. _A notorious 
American “crook,” known as “King” O’Brien, had 
followed him from New York with the avowed inten- 
tion of shooting him on sight. But a fellow “crook,” 
named “Kid” Waddell, whom O’Brien had taken into 
his confidence, warned Pinkerton of his danger. 

O'Brien's fury on learning of this piece of treachery 
Was uncontrollable. To escape it, Waddell fled to 
Yaris. But O’Brien followed him, and shot him dead 
in the smoking-room of the Hétel du Nord. . 

For this the French authorities sent him to Devil’s 
Island for life. His friends in Chicago and New 
York, however, chartered a swift steam yacht, and 
would almost certainly have succeeded in carrying 
him off from under the guns of the obsolete wooden 
guard-ship Dubourdieu, had not the Pinkertons got 
wind of the project and communicated with the 
Governor of French Guiana. 

Indeed, so certain was the gang of succees that 
they caused a full account of the affair to be published 
in the New York Journal, giving the details as 
though they had actually happened. 

King” O'Brien, when he heard how his carefully 
Planned reseue had been fuiled, committed suicide. 


” 
ET mow that,” said al 
the other. “But didn't I back the horse both ways?” 
There was a dull thud on the greensward, and an 
anxious crowd gathered. The man with the 
had fainted. 
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REGICIDES’ WEAPONS ARE CREMATED. 

A cunrovs little ceremony was performed the other 
day at Madrid. 

ts the presence of the Chief of Police and several 
high officials of the Spanish Court, the revolver with 
which the would-be regicide Morral committed 
suicide after his attempt upon the lives of King 
Alfonso and Queen Ena,. ther with a number of 
fragments of the bomb , were utterly destroyed 
by being reduced to dust in an electric furnace. 

In doing 90, the Spanish authorities were merely 
following @ very ancient usage in regard to such 
incidents, although the method employed was, in 
this particular instance, a novel one. 

The reasons for this are two-fold. There is, first 
of all, the possibility that such relics may go astray, 
and be exhibited in some more or less disreputal'o 
muscum or show. Secondly, there is always a dangcr 
of their being used over again, either out of a feeling 
o? superstition, or from mere bravado. 

Up to the time of the attompted assassination of 
assault your wor-| Queen Isabella of Spain by Merino, in 1852, the 
ship,” said the do-| bladcs of the knives or the metal work of the gure 
jected individual in | and pistols used by the murderers of Royalty were 
thedock; “but I plead | filed or ground away, and the wooden portions burnt. 

reat provocation. Tho poniard, however, used by Merino proved to 
hat man, your | be stcel of such oxquisite temper and hardness that 
worsh ip. is the! it resisted both file and grindstone. 
collector for the firm The impression grew in Madrid that Merino, who 
that supplied our | was an unfrocked priest, had invested his blade with 
piano on the hire | supernatural qualities. In consequence the authori- 
system, and he had | tics determined to have it destroyed by chemicals, 
the impudence to| and the poniard was eaten away in a bath of nitric 
call for an instalment while my two youngest daughters | acid. 
were practising a duet, the eldest was singing. and I was Since then, all the weapons connected with the 
trying to write an important letter. Why, it’s enough assassinations of Royal personages have been destroyed 
to make a man——” in this manner, until the other day, when, as has 

“Three shillings, or one day,” eaid the mag'strate | been already related, the electric furnace was L_awght 
compassionately. into requisition. 


It costs me to buy THE BIG BUDGET, One brown—and by Georgs! I don't grudge it, Though it’s ten miles or more 
, To the first villege store, Every week I right willingly trudge it. 
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Picked Pars. 


None but the Brave. 
Teams have been selected for acricket match, to 
on the Notts County Ground, between ladies from 
and county and Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans. 
Good but Careless. zs ) 
‘When a man was sent to prison at Newport (Mon. 
neglecting his seven children, he was stated to be a tee- 
totaler and a non-smoker, and 
free library or on the canal bank 
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POSTMARK FORECASTS. 
Unper the strong and efficient rule of President Dias 
Mexico has developed into 
. Asanexample of 


sige a and go-ahead 
up-to-date methods in 


for instance, 
il eames.” which, if happen to be a sailor or 
useful if dinagress ble piece 


THE DIVIDED WATER-CART. 
A SIMPLE and necessary idea 
of wilitary it 
vehicle which we see wandering about 
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Pars about Players. 


R. E. Foster (Worcestershire). 

Tue feats of the Foster family form one of the most 

remarkable chapters in the annals of this country. 

No outdoor game seems to come amiss to them, but if one 

member of the family is slightly more versatile and brilliant 
than the rest it is R. E. 

footballer, racquets 
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Shell Out, Please. 
shell has been pre- 
tic City, New Jersey. 


* Petrolgia.” 
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Mr. G. L. Jeseop (Gloucester). 


Tv a com tion were started to name the most popular 
cricketer of the present day, there is no doubt that Mr. G. L. 
would be —— easy winner. It is probable 


and 
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A Few Items of Fact that will 
| Interest You, 


a dash for of a hi 
a terrier fell over ana alighted pain vo 
the Convalescent Home, who was sitting readin, 


below. The force of the dogs 
considerably braised her te, 


ae... a> _ 


pair of 
eigh' eggs, within six foot of 
The nest and incubating bird were 5 


interest to 0 Se 
uaa. SUC 


the station platform. 
source of considerable 
the eggs were 


Opium Smoking Unhealthy, 


published last , all teachers, 
Welecs of Gil cain, wane to bealiowed Wate mmiciha ches 
entirel: jam habit. Information has 
some soldiers are ying no 
effect that any oficer ns hare 
or man i 
y smoking 
“Picture Paragraphs,” containing 9 
bookstalls, 


= A SPARK CATCHER, 

‘HEN a locomotive is travelling fast with a heavy | 
exhausted steam often throws cs hon 
This might easily be a sourceof great 
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cannot be 
out it on a table, 


Tie B moulding as in 


figure pap peda ipa ech pen 
as in figure B, and yoo will find that it a 
firmly as cramp, on which 

an, P> you may have expen 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Cricketers. 


paid for at the rate of five ebillinge 
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you CAN BEGIN TO-DAY. 


= FY i mea who was 
repared to cross infernal ions duty ealled— 
Lister he have quitted aaa Woke making sure 
that Sir Hugh Wheeler was dead or a prisoner? 


The answer to that unspoken question * such 8 
look of pain to Frank's face Ars Winifred. welcateg’ bin 
from the carriage win wondered what was wrong. 
She, too, had hi 


per , she won 1? Wee it not good sews that 
the Ragiih im 0 ware at least endeavouring to 
hold Nana Sahib at rf 

It was on the tip o tongue to ask what sudden 
cloud had fallen on hira,when the caption? © 

a gateway, and found herself inside the Ae: 
The dg rea heming —g Bsegpe gh open Hany 
many of hor Begs Bacghny ealpag Boia 
drove from the misery she had seen in s 
ee ae ee ene een ane oe 
6 i) 

Now, hed elresdy visited Ste Henry 
wrence, and told him the exact circumstances. The 
Chief Commissioner exonerated him from aay Same, 
end, as @ temporary matter, appointed him an extra 
A.D.C. on his staff. Dat ihe seve: senkied, and 1, wot 
destined, due time, to affect the young ) 
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vainly urged on Lawrence—he persuaded 
ef ente in Lucknow te tell 
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vi wing thet Le 
would stand by “ Larrence-sahib Bahador” = 


Artillery. 
a born firebrand, then pressed his to 
attack a rebel force that hed gathered at the “allege of 
fhinhut, ten miles north-east of I Lucknow. Unfortenstely 

awrence yielded, marched owt with 700 men, helf of 
*hom were Europeans, and was badly defeated, 


monte, Macertion of some native gunners at & 


When my husband I’m anxieue to 


By LOUIS TRACY, 
Author ef “The Final War,” ‘ Rain- 
bow Island,” etc., etc. 


POWERFUL SERIAL STORY. 


MAYNB, 


MALCOLA, 


the es < er maa be 7 ade : 
vented ravery of & squadron o 
bovalry, which held 3 bridge until harassed 


Tt 


ar | could not be 
whether the mutineers 
within the hour. _ 

From the windows of the lofty building which 
name to the cluster of houses within the 
Seepelsing yee saw — fellow: 

a rear-guard action 
a eer ae Some creatures, strain 
to find in the ranks of the survivors the 
would never see again, clasped their chil 
breasts and shricked in agony. , like Lady Ingtis, 
knelt and read the Litany. A few, and, among them 
Winifred, ran out with vessels full of water and tended 
the wants of the almost choking soldiers whe wen 
staggering to the shelter of the verandah. 
seen Lawrence 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 
‘Tus Indian Mutiny has broken out. Natives of all grades 
ating Nh the intention of driving 


and castes have the 
hated Feringhis (Europeans) from Indis. 
Frank Malcolm bas a commission in the 8rd Netive 


i is affected by the disesder 
and many of the soldiers Meerut, where s gassicen is 
stati is overran by rebels, who commit wild seenes of 


visible 
makes an appearance, however. The Princess, who has met 
Frank before and is by his ey, sagen Mien fo 
leave Winifred Mayne and her uncle to the mercy mob 
and throw in his lot with her. Mer father, Bahadur fs 
a dethroned king who will reign again if the 

Frank with the royal lady, and the intervention 
of Nana saves further trouble. Nana offers to 
Mr. Mayne and his niece and to conduct them to 
~~ and thus they unconsciously walk: inte 

's 

Frank on receives a note from the Princess which will 
insure him » safe passage to Delhi. Although he < & 
at the time, the note is the means of saving his He 


drawn, haggard face told her He was eccem- 
ied by two staff but Malcolm was not with 
Bim. The pandemonium rei everywhere for 
many minutes made it im she should ebtein 
any news of her lover's fate. 
While the soldiers were flocking thro the sarrew 
streets that flanked or the w the native 


the more d buildings; British guns already in 
ition took up the jenge; ys the 


mutineers. 

‘An officer, seeing Winifred carrying water to some men 
who were lying in a position that would soon be swept 
by two guns mounted near @ bridge across the Goomtes, 
known as the Iron Bridge, ordered the soldiers to seek 
Od ck, Mins ii ust not remain here,” 

“ , Miss Ma you must no 
he went , ig “You will only lose your life, and we want 
brave women like you to live.” 

Winifred recognised him, though his face was blackened 
with powder and grime. Her own wild imaginings meade 
death seem ao to the anguish of her be! that 
Frank had fallen. 

“Oh, Captain Fulton,” she said, “can you tell me 
what has become of—of Mr. Malooim ?” 

“Yes,” he said, summoning a gallant smile as @@ 
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earnest of good news. “T heard the Chief tell him to 
make the best of his way to Allahabad. That is the 
early Migr p can be expected, and to, () 
iT ren ratine. dear 
disaster renders beip imP*tbat way. ‘Malcolm will wis 
through, never fear! He is just the 


so many minutes less of this sort of thing.” 

But Winifred neither saw nor heard. Her eyes wore 
blinded with tears, her brain dazed by the knowledge 
that her lover had undertaken alone @ journey declared 
apousiile from = more ae, Larearnnly situated station of 

awnpore zeny Yo r. 


She somehow, to find her uncle, 

Fulton 8 moment to take her to him. ne ane 
knew. next her ordered mind appreciated her 
en that last day of June, , wae Grawing to 
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she remembered 
to one of the cellars in the Resi 
and children were secure from 


the leaden hail that 
— walls. Ge bed & vagus notion thet be 
c a@ gon and a cartridge-belt, and a new panic seized 
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relative, for her father had been killed at the battle of 
and her: mother’s death, three years later, had 
dod Ss Nae eoiling: Sx Tesi, Ss Ske eames 8 ey seeles 
The women near at hand were too sorrow-laden to give 
any rea] information. only knew that ev maa 
within the Resi pe igen Big lle one- 
decrepit mers who had lost limbs or 
ae eervice of , Were mustered behind the 


T ere eee 

‘o a girl o 

endurable of evils. Now that the shock of Malcolm's 
|, she aod to seek oblivion in 
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untouched the swarm of mosques and temples that stood 
between the idency and the river. . 


musketry. On the city side, narrow lanes, lofty houses, 
and etrongly-built palaces offered secure’ ction te 
the besiegers. ; 

The British position was girt with the thousand 
of e lig htning more harmful than that devised by Nature, 
for spurt of flame meant that fiel or rifle was 
aending some messe' of death inte the tiny area over 
which floated the ef England. Within this outer 
circle of fire was a lesser one; the garrison made up for 
lack of numbers by @ fixed resolve to hold each post until 
every man fell. 

To modern ideas, distance betweon these 
oy. lig absurdly emali. As the sioge 

rT] 


and besieged actually came to know other 


please, After some little family breese, I ge eut and buy M, A. P. on the ely 


And his rage by thie syst M. A. Pease. 
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“Patience, brother. ‘Tis now quite near. It lies 
behind that tope of treés yonder.” . ees 
The other had turned to ascertain in which direction 


by sight. Even from the first, they were seldom 
separated by more than the width of an ordinary street 
and conversation was always ned, the threats of 
the mutineers being countered by the scornful defiance 
of the defenders. . P 
Dac mage oe Chumru Jeovsied on Captain Weston to 
} e 


are me, but Hodson rode as far thr 
enemy's counts caly eix weeks ago, and I did coe 
of the kind, though not so successfully, when I we 8 
from Meerut to Agra and from Agra to Cawnpore » WELL 
** You had an escort, and I can spare not a man.” 
“I will ° al sir.” ° 


one, sir. 
low him to und outside the Bailey “T would gladly avail myself of your off ; 
Guard. The pone Superintendent, YY ler who Residenoy of be invested in less tha tenet tke 
was now ting his own baat accepted bearer’s “Let me go now, sir. am well mounted. Ip ¢} 
romise that if he were not or captured he would confusion I may be able to reach the open « ae 
cake the best of his wa d, and, even if he out being noticed.” pen country with. 


“Go, then, in God’s name, and may your ¢rring 
promees, you have many precious lives in your 
eeping. 

Lawrence held out his hand, and Malcolm clasped it 

“Tell Neill,” said the Chief Commissioner in a juw 
tone of intense significance, “that we can hold cut » 
joctalgrs, ® month perhaps or even a few days longer :{ 
buoyed up with hope. That is all. If you succeed. 1 
shall not forget your services. The Viceroy has civey 


Chumru, who no knowledge of warfare beyond his 
recent experiences, was acq with the golden rule 
that the less the time spent as an involuntary target the 
less chance ig there of being hit. Ag soon as he reached 
the earth from the top of wall he took to his heels 
and ran like a hare in the direction of some houses that 
stood near-the Clock Tower. 


his charger 
“One only, but Fe may deem it too far,” was the 
aiet answer, and Chumru, r his left hand on the 
hmin’s mouth, plunged a long knife up to the hilt 
between his ribs. 


He was fired at, of course, but missed, and the sepoys ; ? me ple powers, and I ghall place your name in uc; 
soon ceased their efforts to put s bullet through him | SYVVVWOVUYUUVUN UN YUWUVUNuYUUYUNWNNS to-night, tain Malcolm.” : 
because they fancied he was Ry . CHAPTER NINE. He ke fis promise. When Lucknow was evact:tc] 


deserter. 

As soon as they saw his face, they had no doubts what- 
ever on that score. Indeed, were it his unhappy lot to 
fall in with the British jai already beginning to feel 
their way north from Bengal along the G _ Trunk 
Road, he would assuredly have been hanged at eight on 
his mere appearance. : 

Chumru’s answers to the questions showered on him 
were sangeneeny untrue, i to him the 

rea 


A Long Chase. 


after the Second Relief, the official gazettes recorded 
that Lieutenant Frank Malcolm, of the 3rd Cavalry, hed 

nm promoted a captaincy, supernumerary on ¢} 
staff, for gallantry on the field on June 30th vite: 
special minute provided that be should attain the rang 
of major if he reached Allahabad on or before July 4th, 

From the point on the road to Chinhut where Malco'm 
bade his Chief farewell, he could see the tower of the 


It was not Lawrence's order, but Malcolm’s own 
suggestion, that led to the desperate task entrusted to 
the young aide by the Chief. While those few heroic 
volunteer horsemen drove back the enemy’s cavalry, and 
held the bridge over the Kokrail until beaten arm: 


Residency was dy a ruin and precincts a | made good its retreat, Sir Henry halted by the roadside | Residency, yy among the white domes and minan‘s 
shambles. The Feringhis might hold out till | and watched the passing of his exhausted men. He had | that lined south bank of the Goomtee. He had ro 
the morning, but he doubted it. Allah smite them !— | the t of one who hoped that some stray bullet would | illusions now as to the course the mutineers would 
that was w chanced shot by his brethren | end torment of life. In that grief-stricken hour his | follow. Native rumours had brought tne news of zhe 


iy 
a ~ slain by mistake next day Ee — 
c vengeance on their oppressors. He co 
not get away earlier because he was a prisoner, locked up 
by fe ergerr y gen for @ trifling matter of a few 
rupees left id by one of the white who fell that 
ay at Chinhut. 7 

n brief, Chumra abused the English with euch an sir 
that he was regarded by the rebels as quite an acquisi- 
tion, They not learned, as yet, that it was better 
to shoot a dozen belated friends permit one spy to 
win his way through their lines. 

Webs his epporianity; he slipped off into the 
bazaar, Now he was quite safe, being one among 
two hundred thousand. But ¢ime Was Laemig’ _ He 
wanted a horse, and might expect to find the canal bridge 
closely guarded. . 

Having a true Eastern sense of humour behind that 
eaturnine visage of his, he hit on a plan of surmounting 
beth difficulties with ease. » . 

Singling out the first well-mounted and half-intoxicated 
native 0! he met—though, to his credit be it said, 
pe sees a Brahmin subadar of cavalry—he hailed him 

“ Brother,” said he, “I would have epeech with thee.” 

Now, Chumra took his life in his hands in th 
matter. For one wearing the livery of servitude to 
address a» high-caste Brahmin thus was incurring the 
risk of being sabred then and there. In fact, the 
subadar was so amazed that he glared stupidly at the 
Mohammedan who greeted bim ag “brother,” and it ma 
be that those fierce eyes looking at him from differen’ 
angles had a mesmeric effect, 

“Thou?” he spluttered, reining in his horse, a hardy 
country-bred, good for fifty miles without bait. 

“Even IJ,” said Chumru. ‘I have occupation, but I 
want help. One will suffice, though there is gold enough 
for many.” 

ce a eat, Th dog of  Feringhi whom I 

“Ay, gold in plenty. C) of a Feringhi whom 
served has had if hidden these two months in the thatch 
of hig house near the Alumbagh. pes | he is safely 
bottled. up there——” he jerked a thumb towards the 
sullen ‘thunder of the bombardment. “I am a poor 
man, and I may be stopped if I try to leave the city. 
Take me up behind thee, brother, and give me safe 
passage to the bungalow, and behold, we will share 
eo a lakh or more!” 


indomitable epirit seemed to falter. Ere night he was 
the Lawrence of old, but the magnitude of the calamit; 

that had befallen him was crushing, and he wince 

beneath it. 

Out of three hundred and fifty soldiers in the column, 
he had lost one hundred and nineteen, Every gun 
served by natives was raptered by the enemy. Worst 
of all, the moral effect of such a» defeat outweighed a 
dozen victories. It not only brought about the instant 
Les Heaney Se gg siege, but its proportions were grossly 
exaggerated in the public eye. 

For the first time in many a year the white soldiers 
had fled before a strictly Indian force. They were out- 
numbered, which was nothing new in the history of the 
country, but it must be confessed they were out- 
generalled, too. ; 

Lawrence, never a believer in Gubbins’s forward 
policy, showed unwonted hesitancy; even during the 
march to Chinhut he halted, advanced, and counter- 
marched the t in a way that was foreign to a man 
of his decisive character. here he was unaccountably 
timid, the enemy were unusually bold, and the cutcome 
was disaster. : 

Yet, in this moment of bitterest adversity, he displayed 
that sympathy for the sufferings of others that won Lin 
the esteem of all who came in contact with him. 

By some extraordinary blunder of the commissariat, 
the 32nd had set forth that morning without breakin 
their fast. Now, after a weary march and a protracte 
fight in the burning sun, some of the men deliberately 
lay down to die. 

“We can go no further,” they eaid. ‘“‘We may as 
well meet death here as a few yards away. And, when 
the sepoys overtake us, we shall at least have breath 
enough left to die fighting.” 

Lawrence, when finally he turned his horse’s head 
toward Lucknow, came upon such a group. He shook 
his feet free of the stirrups. 

“Now, my lads,” he said quietly, “‘you have no 
cause to despair. Catch hold of the leathers, two of 
you, and the horse will help you along. Mr. Malcolm, 
you can help in the same way. Another mile will bring 
us to the city.” 

One of the men, finding it in his heart to pity his 

ard-faced general, thought to console Fins by 
saying : 

ef e'll try, if it’s only to please you, your honour, but 
it’s all up with us, I’m afraid. If the end doesn't come 
to-day it will surely be with us to-morrow.” 

bal do you think that?” asked Lawrence. “We 
must hold the Residency until the last man falls. What 
else can we do?” 

“I know that, your honour, but we haven't got the 
ghost of a chance. They’re a hundred to one, and as 
well armed as we are. It ‘ud be a different thing if 
ag dco come, but it can’t. If what people are saying 
is true, sir, the nearest red-coats are at Allahabad, an 
p’raps they're hard pressed, too.” 
is ‘. — 1s not the Mt a = ata Sacalty. In war 

unexpecte t happens. our epirits 
up, and you may live to tell your grendchilaren how 
you fought the rebels at Lucknow. I want you and eve 
man in the ranks to know that my motto is ‘No 
Surrender.’ You have heard what ha d at Cawn. 
pore. Here, in Lucknow, despite to-day’s disaster, we 
shall fight to a finish.” 

An English battery came thundering down the road to 
take up a fresh position and assist in covering the retreat. 
The guns unlimbered near a well. 

“There!” eaid Lawrence; ‘you see how my words 


massacre at Cawnpore, though the ghastly tragedy cf 
“i hoor fe com ‘elegant cit 5 . " 

O iw e city, resplendent ard 
prions in the sheen of the setting sun, would soon be a 
iving hell. A fearsome stru, would surge around 
that tower where the British flag was flying. A few 
hundreds of Europeans would strive to c= bay tens 
of thousands of eager rebels. Would they succecd! 
Pray Heaven for that, while Winifred lived. 

And, in all human probability, their fate rested with 
him. If he were able to stir the British authorities in 
the south to almost superhuman efforte, a relieving force 
might arrive before the end of ony, It was a great 
undertaking he had set himself. Yet, he would have 


along both of the routed troops. jIn a few 
minutes the only available road, which crossed the 
Goomtee by a bridge of boats, and led through the 
suburbs by way of the Dilkusha, would be closed. As it 
was, he had to press Nejdi into a fast gallop before be 
could clear the left wing of the advancing army. at 
and, 
ere long, was cantering down the quiet road that fed to 
i Barei bad. 


him that if he would press food for Nejdi and hims!f 
he must seize the nex cbos eonb that presented itseif, 
while a rest of come was absolutely necessary if be 
meant to — his aes Arab for the trial of enduras.e 
that still lay shead. 

Though he had never before travelled that road te 
was uainted with its main features. Thirty miles 
from sree position was the small town of Rai 

y 


ceful natives as he met on the road. Four hovrs 
feyoma Rai Bareilly he would leave the main road, strike 
due south for the Ganges, and follow the left bank of the 


Chumru saw that he had gauged his man rightly, and 
the evil glint in the subadar's eyes told him the unspoken 
thought. He climbed up behind the high-peaked seddle, 
and, after the horse had showed his resentment of o 
double burthen, was taken thro poush the bazaar as rapidly 
as ite thronged streets permit 5 

Bure enough, the canal bridge was watched. 

“Whither go ye?” demanded the officer in charge. 

“To bring ina Feringhi who is in hiding,” eaid the 
Brahmin. 

“Shall I send a few men with you?” 

“Nay, we two are plenty——” this with a laugh. 

“Quite plenty,” put in Chumru. The officer glanced 
at him, and was convinced. a Mohammedan, he 
took Chumru’s word without on, which showed the 
exceeding wiedom of Chumra in selec a Brahmin for 
the sacrifice; thus was he prepared to deal with either 


hands of the rebcls. . 

“T shall tackle that difficulty about this hour ‘- 
morrow,” he communed, with a laugh at his own 
expense. ‘ Just now, when a hundred miles of unknown 
territory face me, I have enough to contend with. Sc, 
steady word, good horse!" . . 

Thus far, the wererey encountered during his 
journey. had treated him civilly. The ryots, peasant 
proprietors of the sdil, drew their rough carts aside and 
salaamed as he . These men knew little cr 
nothing as yet, of the great events that were taking 
place om the south and west of the Ganges. A few 
educated bunniahs and zamindars,* who doubtless had 
heard of wild mi pe in the cities, glanced at nt 
curiously, and would have ssked him for news if he ba 
not invariably ridden by at a rapid pace. a 

As it d, the route he followed was far remove 


party in an unholy alliance. : have come true. A minute ago you were ready to fall | from the of murder and rapine that marked tle 
They jogged in silence past the Alumbagh. The | before the ‘first sowar who ftad his sabre wer your | early pi of the Mutiny, and the mere eight of a 
Brahmin, on reflection, decided that he would stab ad. Go-now and help by drawing water for the | British , moving on with such speed and confidence, 


Chumru before the hoard was disturbed, and he could 
then devise another hiding-place at his leisure. Chumru 
had long ago decided to send the Brahmin to the place 
where all unbelievers go, at the first suitable opportunity. 
Hence, the advantage lay with him, because he held 8 
strategic position, and he could choose his own time. 
Beyond the Alumbagh there were few houses, and 
these of mean description, and each moment the 
gubadar’s mind was growing clearer under the prospect 


7] wealth to be won <o easily. 
of Eitbere is thie bungalow, friend!” said he at last. 


Many pleasures from life one may glean, But the best are those moments serene, With the fire burning bright 
: And one’s pipe well alight, And one’s best pal, THE ROYAL MAGAZINE, 


must have eet these worthy folk a-wondering. Teles 
Rai Bareilly and the G Trunk Road stood the wide 
barrier of sacred river, while the town itself most 
not be confused with Bareilly—situated nearly a hundré 
miles north of Lucknow—which became notorious 48 ie 
headquarters of Khan Bahadur Khan, a pensioner of, 7 
British Government, and a ruffian second onlv te Na 
Sahib in merciless cruelty. 
(Asother instalment next week.) 
© Bonniab, grain dealer: samindar, landowner, 


gunners and yourselves. Then you can ride back on the 
carriages when they limber up.” 

Malcolm, to whom the soldier’s words brought inspira- 
tion, spurred Nejdi alongside his Chief. 

“Will you permit me to ride to Allahabad, sir, and 
tell General Neill how matters etand here?” he said. 


“To Allahabad!” he r ted, tur: im the saddle 
to watch the effect of the first shot fired by the ba’ . 
“Yes, sir,” cried Malcolm eagerly. ‘I know the od 
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The very few chances of earning a fortune that are given to people in this country. 


é 


24 makes 212,000; 88 makes 224,000—without risk. 


Tus odds are 2,079,000 to one against your ever 
earning an income of over £50,000 a year. 

Long odds! Pretty near hopeless ones for anyone 
with but ordinary a and average ability. 

Yes, under usual mstances the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for all its boasted wealth, 
isa difficult country to get rich in. It is hard 
all conscience to secure a decent living; to 
earn a fortune nowadays is beyond even the hopes of 
most of us. 

It is surprising, when one studies the returns of the 
Income Tax Commissioners, to see how comparatively 
few are the people who really earn decent money. 

Say the population of these isles is, roughly speaking, 


Out of that vast number there are only some 754 
individuals who are fortunate enough to of an 
annual income of over £5,000. 

As for the number of those who earn from £2,000 to 
£3,000 a year, that is somewhat larger—1,508, in fact— 
still, however, a@ minute body when one thinks of the 
millions of mixed humanity who make up our indus- 
it and apical popolations. an 

ere are 6, whose incomes range between 
004, 2,41. and 


Paooagy ye all thoughts of ever being rich, there are 
over 
at it ie poseiblo that: rou have | ived at 
Mm ou have long ago arrived a! 
that conclusion yo and do not need the aid of 
figures to convince you. And, indeed, the prospect 
before the ordinary wage-earner in this country is 
extremely limited in horizon. Day day he labours 
on, and by dint of thrift and stint a little sum maybe is 
accumulated in the bank. But, alas, it stays there for 
long without seemingly increasing at all rapidly. 
B sire the aaa oa egy he not o He 
treble or quadru tself as the years go by. 
veggarly interest that is given barely affects the size of 
the total sum. 


No, if anyone wishes to become rich he or she must 
eave and invest 
their savings in 
some Productive 
Undertaking. 
That may be 
taken as a cer- 


Now to come 
at once to the 
point. 

Thereason why 
the odds are over 
4,500 to 1 against 
your ever earning 
an income above 
£800 a year is 
ter! this: that 
po ae pi Bs 
ry investor 
bas been com- 

letely unaware 

t a satisfac- 
tory investment 
medium is in 
existence. 
wane small investor—the man or woman with a few 
tsagd che Larrea pape fading 

" seen ng 
uahy Stock Exchan , where the fortunate 
hav, just snatch at Fortune's skirts, while the remainder 

ve the door of success barred and bolted in 
their faces, Betting and gambling have been the 


By CECIL BARCLAY. 


alternatives, and no wonder many s woman has ex- 
claimed in despair that to woo Fortune is to woo 
Disappointment. 

It is because we are fully aware of this gloomy and 
unfortunate fact that we are glad to be able to chronicle 
the change that has passed over the investment land- 
ecape during the past year. 

this ch has been brought about solely by the 
action of the International Securities Syndicate, of West- 
minster Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, 8.W., 
in bringing to the notice of the investing public of these 
islands the glorious and fascinating merits of those 
first-class continental securities commonly known as 
Premium Bonds. , 

This change is a remarkable one. It bas altered or is 
rapidly al the tendency of the whole stream of 
investment speculation in this country. It has 
overturned once and for all the old-established theory 
that large profits are unobtainable without risk. 

The new financial axiom set up by the Premium 
Bond is just the opposite of the above. It is just this. 

“It is perfectly possible for even the smallest investor 
to earn immense profits—to earn a fortune with a £5 
note, for instance—without incurring any risk. 


The following table gives the number of persons 
assessed in the United Kingdom during 1905-06 and 
gross amounts of income :— 


No, of assesee Gross amount 
ments. of in 


N ceeding 
< not p Samy Sevsescees seco 127,925 


1,849,816 


ae of this most cheery theory has been proved 
outrig: 
And the result has been—as might be expected—a 
rush for Premium Bonds, a rash quite unp 
in its vehemence, a rush which has adversely 
affected many sound Stock Exchange securities, 
which has knocked the bottom out of others, which 
has helped to send Consols down with a rush and 
to keep them there, and which has, in fact, done 
more harm to the ordinary Stock Exchange busi- 
ness, to the swindling bucket-shop proprietor, to 
company promoters, and the like, by causing people to 
divert their investments away from these hazardous 
schemes in favour of the safe and splendid Premium 
Government Bond, than any number of financial failures 
and broken banks. 
No amount of abuse from fraudulent bucket-shop 
LP aieenptc company promoters and their friends, can 
lo away with the following plain facts :—~ 
By investing in Premium Bonds— 
1. Your capital can never be lost, being guaranteed 
Governments such as France, Austria, and 
‘am, and by Municipalities such as Paris, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, and Vienna. 

2. You draw regular interest and obtain in addition 
opportunity after opportunity of securing 
immense hang 

8. Stock Exchange manipulations cannot affect 
either your Oapital or your Interest. 


ted | tioning Pearson’s 


4. You may make Latdpavavenr _ a a 
men‘ ment wi e Inter- 
nai = Syndicate, of Westminster 


Seourii 
Palace Gardens, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
5. You can realise ie Fone capital whenever you will. 
A banker always give you the full value 


of your Bond in go 

If has require further iculars as to these securities 
we advise you to write to the International Securities 
Syndicate, mentioned above, for a gratis copy of the 
Blue Book con! official details of these marvellous 
investment op; ies. 

This book will be sent to any applicant post free. 

And you will be interested in the information it gives. 
, For instance, this book will show you how you can 
invest £5 in a safe Belgian Government security, giving 

‘ou hundreds of opportunities every year of securing @ 
ortune ranging from £6,000 downwards. 

It will show how you can invest £8 in a French 
Government 8 worth double its value, and which will 
give you in return hundreds of opportunities every 
year of securing a fortune of £20,000, £10,000, and 
one at h h 

will show you how you can deposit 2s. 6d. (or any 
larger sum) a week in a securi ving 24 per cent. 
(the same as the Post Office Sa 4 gn be which, 
in addition, puts in your way 150 opportunities of 
earning a bonus in cash ranging in amount from £6,000 
downwards; and all the time your money will be as 
safe as if it were in the Bank of England. 

Thus fortune is placed within your reach, even in 
these days of stress and strain and limited oppor- 


tanity. 

By investing £4 to-day in a safe security you may 
become the possessor of £12,000 before the year is out; 
eg £8 you may be awarded £24,000 on the 

irst of December next. 

Indeed, a fortune may come to you in quicker time 
than even this. 

A Liverpool tradesman secured £24,000 twenty-five 
days after making a similar investment; a widow lady 
in chester earned £20,000 with one of four of these 
securities, bought by her late husband three years before 
and which prac- 
tically formed 
the whole of her 
worldly wealth. 

You may do 
the same. K 

Write for par- 
ticulars, at the 
same time men- 


Weekly, to the 
International 
Securities Syndi- 
cate, Westminsicr 
Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, 
Londow, 8.W. 

And remember 
this :— 

1. You will 
very likely earn 
a fortune. 

2. You are cer- 
tain to secure 
settled Interest. 

3 And even if 
you do not suc- 
ceed in obtaining 
a fostmes, Jom cannot lose your money. 

Invest £5 in a safe security rising in value 5 per cent. 
per annum and giving py 50 ous ear of 

a fortune of £6,000, £4,000, £2,000 and so on. 
Particulars of this one security (one out of many) 
will be found in this wonderful Blue Book which you 
may obtain free of all charge.—[ADVT.] 


Waex Expive 
Burt. 12, 1907. 


A TRULY WONDERFUL HUMAN DOCUMEN?. 


TROUBLE WITH BERTILLON. 


they took me hack in custody to Paris, where 
everything happened precisely as I had anticipated it 
would, so far. as Chief Detective-Inspector 
Huillier. That is to say, he recognised me as soon as 
he clapped eyes on me. 

This I knew by the expression of his face, for he 
did not say anything, nor did I. Nevertheless, I 
realised from that moment that it was quite useless to 
attempt to conceal my identity under the false name 
I had assumed when I first came to Paris, and which 
I had borne up till that moment. 

But I was so sore and savage at the way I had 
been trapped for a crime of which I was not guilt 
that I made up mind to give the authorities all 
the trouble I could. Consequently, when Bertillon 
came to my cell with his callipers to measure me, and 
his camera to photograph me, I resisted all I could, 
and threw myself into all sorts of postures, so that 
a job that should have occupied eight or ten minutes 
at the outside, took up over an hour. Thig made 
Bertillon wild, and he swore at me, and said he did 
not care, that they knew well I was Eddie Guerin, and 
should be able to prove it easily enough when the time 


Bo 


came. 

After this followed three harassing weeks in the 
prison of La Santé, and every day during that period, 
except Sundays, I was brought up before the Juge 
d’Instruction: and examined and cross-examined in 
order to try and get me to commit myself. 

In this way I first learnt came Pec the robbery 
had been perpetrated, the juge ing me word for 
word what Dutch Gus had previously told him. This 
account, I should explain, was quite in accordance 
with the facts, except in one important particular— 
it was not me, but another man, who took the part 
in the robbery assigned to me by the police and Gus. 

What happened was this: Dutch Gus and two 
confederates, having satisfied themselves that the 
American Express Sifice was guarded at night by 
only e solitary caretaker, s young negro, planned to 
rob it. made all their preparations beforehand 
and on the ight of April 27th, 1901, Dutch Gus hid 
himself at closing time iv s lavatory in the base- 


ment of the building. 

As soon as every t the negro caretaker 
had left the premises, stole quietly up the stairs 
to the office, where the black man was engaged in 
sweeping operations, crept behind him, and, clappin 
a revolver to his head, swore to blow out his brains i 
he made the least show of resistance or dared to utter 
the slightest sound. Then, when he had him 
thoroughly scared, he made him march before him to 
the front door and open it, admitting his two 
confederates. 

THE SAFE DOOR BLOWN TO PIECES. 

The three robbers, who, I should add, wore masks, 
thereby rendering after identification impossible, 
then proceeded to gag and bind the caretaker. They 
next went downstairs to the strong-room, and intro- 
duced about a dozen sticks of dynamite into the holes 
they drilled in the steel door of the vault. 

These preparations took them until about three 
o'clock in the morning. From three to four they 
were busy damping the dynamite down, most tedious 
and dangerous job, as any experienced miner or 
quarryman knows. 

Next they fixed caps to all the 
nected them by wire with as small 
rang! that one of the gang (not Gus) 
fixed in position upstairs. 

By about half-past four all wae ready. They 
brought a lot of Tiauhets down from the niggers 
sleeping apartment in the top storey, and hung them 
in front of t the door of the vault to deaden the sound. 
Then Dutch Gus’s two confederates slipped out of the 
door into the street to see if anybody was about. 
There was no one. So Gus touched a button, and the 
safe door was blown all to pieces. . 

They waited for a few minutes to see if any alarm 
had been occasioned, but nobody appeared, so they 
scooped everything of value out of the vault, and went 
of quietly to their tive hotels. Gus was 
arrested, but the other two were not even sus 
The police concentrated all their efforts on poor me, 
who was not in the job at all. 

All these details were, as I have said, told me by 
the abe. @ Instruction, but not in the third person. 
He would point his finger at me, and say : “ And thon 
oe did so-and-so.” To all of which accusations I 

% returning stolid negatives. . 

it grew wearisome after a while. Rut one morning 


charges, and con- 
et electric 
previously 


When my husband I'm anxious to please After some little family 


Cuerins Lire Srory. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. 
Eddie Guerin, sagt mre who escaped from Devil’s 


I got a surprise—an eye- 
Opener, tov. The juge 
ha been questioning me 
about Chicago May and 
my relations with her, 
and I told him plainly I 
loved the woman, and 


t, has slready was glad she was safe in 
and fa a were ie, ~—-Eingiand, 
On his e smiled when I said 
me eatebe ae ati, supmrelions smile 
le i su ious smi 
ch * however, and is “So you love this lady, 


eh? You think she is 


true to you?” 

I answered both questions in the a ative. 
eg, Would you be surprised to hear,” he asked next, 

that Chicago May was the mistress of Dutch Gus 
years before ever you knew her?” 

Yes, I should,” I said, and said it stoutly, bub 
my heart sank within me all the same, for something 
told me he was speaking the truth. 

Pitilessly he went on: “We know all about this 
woman. Dutch Gus wag her lover 5 and years 
ago, and she accompanied you to Paris purposely to 
be near him. Her one object was to see him. All the 
time she was ate with you at the Hétel Regina 
she was ke , secretly, I admit, and quite un- 
known to you, but still she was mecting him.” 

It is a lie,” I cried hotly, “a wicked, base lie. 
You Ber a wept “> say S if Lm were here.” 

no ui 
“We will see.” asid quietly and pleasantly. 
With that he rose as if to look at himself in the 
= Fi tpg geen a ee trick of his; 
, he opened a sprin, r by the side of 
the fireplace, and there doa Chicago May, 
CHICAGO MAY'S TRUE COLOURS. 

I never was more taken aback in all my life. So 
she was it safe or —— as I had supposed. She 
was in an m in the adjoini 
= time. ™ | ene 

was just one of those dramatic ‘dirty, tricks 
that French justice delights in. I § Cae me testh. 
I would have liked to have flown at the throat of that 
Juge d’Instruction, and strangled the life out of him 
there and then. 

Just at first, that is. Afterwards m 
concentrated on May, for, eo far from 
the pe had said confessed it all. 

« ve Gus’s little finger more than your whole 
body,’? was what she said, “and you can make what 
you like of it.” . 

“You jade!’ I shouted. 


anger was 
ying what 


“You r fool!’’ she retorted, purring out her 
words softly, and smiling. : : 
‘Oh, that smile! Chicago May always smiled like 
that in moments of great tension. smiled so 


when they sent her to five years in a French prison 
shortly afterwards. And at the New Bailey, on the 
evening of July 25th last, she smiled in exactly the 
same way at Justice Darling after he had sentenced 
her to fifteen years’ penal servitude for being con- 
concerned with Charles Smith in attempting to 
murder me in London a few weeks previously. 

Of course, I saw it all then. Dutch Gus and 
Chicago May, had played the fool with me all along. 
The only satisfaction I had, and that a poor one, was 
that they had both overreached themselves, and were, 
in ponseg nance, in custody themselves, and in appar- 
ently as bad a fix as I was. 

About a week after I saw Chicago May in the Juge 
d@’Instruction’s office, I was confronted there, under 
the same circumstances, with Dutch Gus. I had 
angry at the repeated cross-examinations, and being 
treated all the while as a guilty person; so one day, 
when the juge had been particularly trying, I wd 2 
“ Look here, "3 say Dutch Gus has confessed to you 
that be and ¥ did this thing; very well, thet makes 
him my accuser—confront me with him.” 

“Oh, all right,’’ he answered carelessly, and he rang 
a bell. The next minute in marched Gus between two 
warders. He hung his head down, and dared not 
look me in the face. But he stuck to the ,» much 
as the Juge d’Instruction had previously told it to 
me. Then I knew that I was lost indeed, for how 
could I prove my innocence in the face of such perjury 
and treachery as this. 

Nevertheless, I engaged a lawyer, Henri Robert, the 
best man in Paris, paying him 180 francs, all the 
money I had in the world. He managed to rout out a 
lot about Dutch Gus, but could not shake his 


testimony. 
HARD LABOUR FOR LIFE. 

As a result, I was sentenced to be transported to 
the penal settlement of French Guiana, popularly 
known as Devil’s Island, and there kept to hard 
labour for the rest of my life. 

Gus got the same sentence. He took it badly, for 
he had expected to ged off lightly as a reward for his 
treachery. He threw his arms up as if he were going 
to faint, and his face turned all colours. 

Chicago May rushed towards him, and tried to 
embrace him, but he pushed her away. I fancy that 
repulse hurt her more than her five years’ sentence. 
I was watching her closely, and I saw her wince and 
turn pale. Then her face blazed red with anger and 
her eyes grew bright and hard. No woman likes to 


A. Pease. 


And his rage by thie syst M. 


got | forty-eight hours afterwards I trem 
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offer to kiss « man and be refused, let alone a woman 
of the type of Chicago May. 
But she took it all in good part outwardly, kissing 


her hand to juge and spectators as she tri below. 
As for Ges perjured traitor, he sl pi the 


stairs before me. 

“You cur!’ I said; and then twice again, “You 
eur! You cur!’’ Then I turned from him, and from 
that day onwards I have never exchanged a word with 
him, although we were frequently on our island 
prison. Mostly, however, he kept as far away from 
me as he possibly could. I think he thought I in- 
tended killing him. Possibly I might have done had 
I not escaped as I did. He most certainly deserved it. 

In a little while after my sentence was pronoun 
I was transferred to the strong fortress prison of the 
Isle de Ré, situated in the Bay of Biscay, imme- 
diately opposite Rochelle. This is a sort of receiving 
depét for prisoners from all over France condemned to 
transportation to Guiana. Here thcy await the con- 
vict ship that is to carry them far from home and 
friends to a living death. 

FRENCH WARDERS KICK THEIR PRISONERS. 

It was weary work, this waiting, For six solid 
months I was shut up in this grey, grim prison, whose 
walls are washed or all sides by the mournful and 
misty Atlantic. The discipline was severe. For 
although the lash is now abolished by law in all 
French prisons, the warders had, so far as I could see, 
practically carte blanche to ill-treat prisoners in any 

ay they pleased. 

aslly this ill-treatment took the form of kicking. 
I have seen half-a-dozen big, powerful fellows set 
about one little skinny chap, and kick him so un- 
mercifully in the tenderest part of the body that the 
poor wretch has fainted with pain, and for days 
afterwards has been unable to walk properly. Nob 
ett cing a man is ruptured by this kind of 
brutality, or otherwise permanently injured. 

Well, I made up my mind the first day I entered 
the prison that they were not going to serve me that 
way. So when one day a warder came towards me in 
a threatening manner, I faced him, and said very 
quietly but determinedly : “Look here, I am here to 
obey orders and to keep rules. Tell me what to do, 
and I will do it, if I can. But I will allow no un- 
authorised person to lay a finger on me, let alono kick 
me, without retaliating. That is to say, I will tear 
out the windpipe of the man who kicks me, and chance 
what comes after. Ican do it. Regardes vous.” 

And with that I picked up an inch-square bar of 
iron that was used as a crowbar for stonework in the 
yard, and bent it round my left forearm. It is not 
such s difficult thing to do when you know how. I 
learnt the trick years —- the train-men in 
the Chicago stock-yards. t it evidently impressed 
that warder, and he must have imparted his im- 
pressions to his colleagues, for none of them ventured 
to interfere with me during all the six months I 
remained under their charge. 

I did, however, suffer t days’ “seclusion” in 
one of the terrible cachots noirs (dark cells) for » 
minor breach of discipline. These dark cells, used 
for the lengthy periods on are at the Isle de Ré and 
in Guiana, are frightful instruments of torture. A 
man shut up in one ig literally buried alive. No 
sound reaches him from the outer world; no ray of 
light. He is in a living tomb. He has no means of 
computing the hours. Nothing to occupy himself with 
but his own thoughts, and these, as may well be 
imagined, are not usually of the pleasantest. 

L know that I came out from my three days’ incar- 
ceration quite cowed and broken, so that for fully 

bled constantly, day 


and ni I was also nearly blind for quite a while 
ster ay release. Three days! It ssunedl to me 
three weeks. 


A PUNISHMENT THAT MAKES MADMEN. 

I say that to bury a man alive after this fashion for 
even a day is an atrocity and an outrage. Yet men 
can be awarded up to two years of this hideous punish- 
ment in Quiana, and until quite recently sentences of 
five and even ten years in the cachots noirs were not 
unheard of. Of course, such sentences were never in- 
flicted in their entirety, for the very sufficient reason 
that the unhappy sufferers either died or went raving 
mad long prior to their expiration. 

This is no exaggeration. The lunatic asylum on the 
Isles du Salut is full of cachot noir victime, and, 
unlees the medical superintendent there lies, they are, 
of all cases, the most hopeless. 

It seems incredible that this horror should be per- 
mitted in this twentieth ee and by a country 
that has abolished the lash as being a relio of bar- 
barism. The reason is, I think, that ite significance 
is not understood in France. The Minister of Prisons 
in Paris issued, a few years ago, an order mitigat- 
ing the severities of the cachots noirs. They used to 
be opened only once in thirty days to the sunlight, 
and then only for one hour, and confinement in them 
might be for any period. : ae 

By the new regulations the time is limited to two 
years, the sufferer is allowed one hour’s exercise every 
day, and every seventh day he is placed for a day ia 
a light cell. 

(Un next week s number Eddie Guerin continues bis 
remarkable story ) 


breese, I go out and buy M.A. P. on the ely, 


‘Bless 


+ PPO. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 


Danger. 


‘nom the seine outside the dressing-room door, leaning 
over the railing, Celia could look down the tangle 
of ropes and pulleys on to the etage and the first few rows 
of seats in t ened, half-empty house, where the 
sprinkling of faces seen across the wavering footlights 
looked weirdly distorted against the nd of We 


Burgoyne’s voice, speaking the lines of his part, came up 
to her; and it suddenly etruck Celia, now when the first 
seeds of doubt had struck root in her mind, that there 
was a false, insincere note in it. She looked at the written 
message egaiv, Why chould he make such a request? - 

ee ty on in a final gn ges moe — Bary 
as she was leaving the stage, Burgoyne whispered to her: 
is You won't iotent. I must see you before you leave the 

eatre.” ‘ 

He did not wait for an answer. Celia went up to her 
dressing-room. Why did Burgoyne want to seo her? She 
felt half-inclined to _ the request—to hi over her 
dressing and leave theatre without seeing him; out- 
side she knew Jim would be waiting to escort her back to 
her lodgings. What a good sort Jim was, although she 
sometimes sat upon him so unmercifully! In her curious}; 
abrupt change of attitude towards the man whom she 
always championed to Olive, Celia found. herself. almost 
unconsciously comparing the two men; the comparison che 
made was not flattering to Herbert : 

Celia removed the gre: i 
clothes of every day; at intervals she heard the doors of 
adjoining dressing-rooms open and footsteps go a! the 
passage to jron staircase; the other members of the 
company never lost much time in getting away from the 
theatre after the show. ‘Then she heard a tap at the door, 
and a silky voice spoke her name in low tones. With ber 
hat and coat on for going, Celia opened the door. 
Burgoyne stood on threshold emiling; the odour of 
spirits met her through the i door, affecting her dis- 
agreeably. Down below on the stage the staff already 
extinguished floats and battens, having “struck” and 
docked the built-up eet of the last act, and were about 
leaving the theatre. 

“I can't give 

yne,” Celia sai 

urry tonne 

She was looking at the man critically; hitherto her feel- 
gratitade for what she believed to have been a 
rt had affected i 
ment of this girl, who was always impulsively ly to 

. the .ecales seemed ‘sud- 
denly to have fallen from her eyes. Olive had been 0 
Miss Lewisham had been right, Jim had been right; how 


u more than two minutes, Mr. Bur- 
, with no answering smile. “I am ine 


Oh, longer than two minutes, I hope, Miss Ferrol,” a 
“We 
can’t talk out in the passage here, and I have sapenvong, 
w 

e shall have you playing 
eatres—in Tande il lo. 


any judge. Do know, your. voice reminds me etrangel: 
ogy inet Bernbardt’s whe teas wonderful voice, wit 


ies hter and tears and the magic of perennial youth in its 
imbre!” 
The florid period fell flat. 


“You hardly came merely to pay me age ORY Mr. 
Burgoyne, I suppose?” Celia said coldly. She still stood 
by the open door. She did not care to be alone with this 
man for a moment longer than was necessary; she | no 
intention of prolonging the interview. She thought of 
Olive’s parting words and of Miss Lewisham's bitter 
speech, and her own instincts werg warning her now. “ I 
think I told you that I am in a hurry.” 

The other dressing-rooms had pi down below the 
stage ‘was silent and in darkness. Celia could hear the 
mea of the stage-hands growing fainter as they left the 
theatre. 

“Celia, you are angry with me—why are you so cold 
to-night? Who has been prejndiciog’ you Touiaih me 
behind my back?” he cried, taking her two hands in his 
and drawing her into the room; the forced emotion in his 
voice did not ring true. The man was acting—and not 
acting well enough to deceive the girl. 

She tried to draw herself away; her expression had gone 
still colder, 

“I do not allow you to call me Celia,” she said, the 
pond chin tilted ‘a little, speaking very coolly and 

istinctly. 

She wrenched her hands free. He slipped past her and 
shut the door, as if to forestall her intention. 

“Celia, you shall listen to me,” he cried. 

Burgoyne had been drinking more heavily than usual, 
and his brain was not quite clear. He was more accus- 
tomed to the socicty of barmaids than of ladies, and he 
mistook Celia’s manner, the indignation that gleamed in 
her eyes, for a coyness that wished to be won over, but 
not won without an appearance of resistance. His self- 
confidence was not shaken in the least. He looked with 
undisguised admiration at the proud, beautiful face. 

“ Swectheart, you know that I'm head over ears in love 
with you, and I believe you care just a tiny bit for me— 
confess it, now! I feel that you and I were made for 
each other. My eweet, shy little Celia, kiss me and tell 
me you'll make me the happiest man in the world!” he 
cried in what he believed to be a dashing jeune premier 
manner. 

He came close to her, e | 
arms. his breath with its odour of spirits that sickened her 


was hot on her face; with a little choking cry of repulsion 


‘would have drawn her into his 


enormous egotism 
that the girl’s attitude was not assumed 


reca 
the little white hand 
could 


me by luring me on—— 
© You comand!” the girl 


to you again. Let you think I cared? 
one knows better than you that it is a lie. 
coward? Oh, I have no-words to express the loathing of 
contempt that I feel for you! Open taat door, or I 

cry 4 for help.” 


u 
filled with an intense ire to 
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ahe threw out her hand to keep him off, shrinking back into 
a corner of the 


room. 
Perhaps if the man had been quite 


sober, even his 
ism and vanity must have been made aware 


inspired her with gnance and f vias 
inspt r with re) ear. 

No,” she cried ; wit me go at once. It is impossible— 
quite impossible,” 


She would have slipped ae him to the door, but he 
u 


caught her in his arms with a 


“My foolish little Celis, all this pretence of demureness 


that suite ge so admirably doesn’t deceive me. You shall 
©, 


pg an Je Frightened and 
jurgo re abruptly. Fri 
indignant, Celia had struck him in the face with all her 


An imprecation him. The blow tingled; where 
had atrack him a purplish bruise 
appeared. An ugly look came into his face. Before she 
reach the door he had locked it and withdrawn the 

key. He seized her two wriste roughly. 
Do you mean that?” he demanded, his face close to 
hers—“ that you've let me think you cared, made a fool of 


cried passionately, all her fear 
forgotten in the quivering sense of indignation that filled 
her. “Open that door at once. 1'll never willingly speak 
That is a lie; no 

Care for such a 


i who is there to hear you, do you think? co 
eo wa: ju re m ndness ?' cried sav 
He mallee aw that he re 


gitl who had refused him. 


le. 
stood looking at him steadily with a white, proud 
face, and her lips curling faintly im scorn. Her wrists 
were discoloured where his rough grip had bruised them. 

“I deserve it,” she said very goto gem only for 
having been so foolish as to think I was dealing with a 
gentleman and a man. I must have been easy to deceive 
since I thought that.” 

Her words etung him. 

“You'll ing a different tune soon,” he cried, end an 


ugly, evil thought showed itself in his face. “You're here 


alone in the theatre with me, and your reputation——” 
Burgoyne’s words ended abruptly in = sudden gasping 


cry. 

"Hie was etaring at the door. His face had gone colour- 
less in an instant. , 

Under the door a little wreath of smoke was curlin 


into the room. Through the stillness of that omens 
use stole a strange crackling sound from below. Then 


yne rushed: to the door. He had forgotten for a 
moment that it was locked ; he shook it violently, his eyes 


wide with ; -fear. 

He fum! in bis for-the key; as he tried to fit 
it into the lock it fell from his trembling, nerveless fingers 
down through a spiral of uprising yellowish smoke creeping 
in through the crevice beneath the door. 

The door was dashed open at last ; a hot, atridly pungent 
mist secmed to drive in; from below rose a sinister sound 

yp eee ae teen 

1!" Burgoyne’s were with a 
“The theatre's on fire!” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 


The Man who Loved Her. 


For s moment Burgoyne stood as if paralysed b; — 


open door of the dressing-room, suddenly sobered, 
senses quiveringly alert, in face of this horror that had 
stolen upon them unawares, 

From the stage below yellowish trails of smoke were 
issuing over the railing of the landing and up the winding 


iron stair at the end of the narrow passage-way. A heap 
of inflammable material on the prompt side o Rewed stage 
rom some 


had caught fire—possibly caused t 
forbidden pipe ag the woiking a left 


blaze had crept along to the carpenter's sprea 
Drawn up by the draught, the 


with incredible swiftness. J : 

flames were curling the well-staircase as Burgoyne 
rushed to the head of it; below was a riot of glare and 
sound—a deepening sullen roar. As he put his hand on the 
stair-rail it felt almost scorching to his touch. 

The amoke drove him back, his face blanched, and with a 
cold perspiration on his brow. A man would be 
asphyxiated before he was half-wsy down that stair. A 
desperate, agonised cry from him. That staircase 
was the only way out from that death-trap. He rushed 
back along the passage. At the dressing-room door Celia 
was standing, a look of stony horror on her face. 

Cae we do?” ehe cried wildly. “Oh, what are 
we ” 

He leaned over the railing, looking desperately down on 
to the stage, swept by the waves of heat and smoke that 
were rolling into the auditorium; but the d was too 

reat. He dared not face it, with the imminent risk of a 
roken limb that would leave him helpleas in the midst of a 


ge ht like rate in a hole!” B 

e’re caug! e a !” Burgoyne screamed. 
He rushed past her into the room, and, -seizing a chair, 
dashed it amie the ‘window ; one of the legs snapped off, 
and he could hear it fall with a faint crash among the 


e theatre; the 


tinkle of shivered glass below. No escape that 

window Fn ny mark deep, weil-like poe AB = 
wa 4 t i 

Saadoree r. urned away with a 


yen Wks ponailig, terrified girl clutching wildly at 
“ What can we do? eS et: Think— 


for it by the etairs—there’s nothin, 
more gone meg henge b ay yet. Fasten a wet towel 
round \ suffocated—and K 

monet | be cried a ee 


No thought seemed to cross the man's mind of helpin 
the distraught girl except by — Burgoyne was halt 
lf with fear. He up a smali 

-towel, which be was saturating with water. Celia 
berg | him, dazed and half fainting, in the 
tion o —— fallen on her making no 


He 


a 
i 
4 


[i 


had its effect. It seemed to rouse 
numbing apathy; in feverish haste she 


Ld = desperately began to fasten it across 


ii 
sf 
af 


3 


door. 
“You won't leave me!” cried the girl pitifully. “Don't 


life left, 
The amoke was denser now, and the flames were curlin 

and for an instant his heart fail 

k before that inferno through which 


blinded, half-swooning 

These were Jim Carruthers and the man whose duty it 
was to fasten up the theatre for the night. 

The latter, knowing that bonne had not yet left, had 
a little time before gone round end of the road for a 
quiet drink after hours at the back door of a public-house 
where he was a frequent customer; Jim Carruthers had 
been waiting in the blind court where the stage-door was 
situated, walking up and down the pavement wondering 
why Celia wad so long. He had seen mést of the company 
leave the theatre some time ago, but he knew that Celis 
was on to the end of the piece, and that she and Burgoyne 
were in consequence always the last to leave. 

Coming back from his “drink,” the man had re-entered 
the theatre, to be startled b: the sight of the rapidly 
spreading flames. He r: out into the dark court, 
screaming out the news like one suddenly bereft of reason: 
“Fire! Fire!” 

At once Jim had rushed to the screaming, running 
man, a sudden icy horror gripping him, as he heard the 
ominous words. 

“Miss Fairlie hasn’t left yet, has she? Come to your 
senses, man!” Jim cried, shaking the sobbing night watch- 
man to sober him out of the hysteria of panic. He draz: 
the man back to the theatre. “Get yourself in hand! 
We're wanted here!” 

A bystander meanwhile, who had heard the news. tore 
off to give the alarm at the fire-station; the two men rushed 
into theatre in time to witness Burgoyne’s escape. 

For an instant the actor was too dazed to speak. He 
could not stand ; he sobbed and whimpered like a child. 

“Where's Miss Fairlie? Has she left? Is she safe?” 
demanded Jim hoarsely.. In his desperate anxiety he scized 
Burgoyne’s collar and ehook him. “ Can't you speak, man?” 

“TI don’t know. I haven't seen her, I don't know.” 
pionact Burgoyne, finding his voice at last. ‘“ How shouid 

Ww 


Almost as the words were being spoken Jim Carruthers 
heard a woman's moaning cry rising faintly above the sullen 
roar of the flames. 

“My God! Celia’s up there! ” broke from Jim in horror. 
His worst fears were realised. 

He made a sudden dart towards the iron stairs. 

The attempt would have been sheer madness; the smoke 
would have asphyxiated him long before he reached the 
top, and the theatre man, baer, 4 his intention, threw his 
arms about Jim and held him back. 

“Let me go, yee fool—let me go!” shouted Jim fiercely, 
struggling to throw off the other's grasp. “ There's a 
woman up there!” 

“Flinging away your own life won't save hers!” cried 
the other man in excited tones. “If you want to save her. 
there's another way—if Pasa? got the nerve! But you'll 
never roach her by the stairs!” 

“What way? ick, man!” cried Jim breathlessly. 

“The ladder up to the limes—with a spring you can 
reach the rai! of the dressing-room landing frem it. Only 
you couldn't get back that way with a woman,” cried the 
theatre-hand. “But there's » way to the roof. At the 


(Continued on page 199.) 


Many pleasures from life one may glean, But the best are those moment e bh burait 
And one’s pipe well alight And one’s best pal THE ey tag PCP ae eeraing Se 
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First Prize 


} First Prize 
£ PER WEEK 


£3 PER WEEK 
FOR LIFE. 
Think What it Means to You! 


3 PER WEEK For LIFE 


Mr. J. Samuda’s Great Limerick Competition may make you 
independent as long as you live. 


HO ENTRANCE FEE. NO RISK. GUARANTEED PENSION. 
Absolute Fairness Assured. 


FOR LIFE. 


THE COMPETITION. ent outlay or nage enyertentty A FINAL WORD. 

This is certainly the of all the Limerick Competi- winning a life-long independency. big’ Fors smok ere remember that in sending their order f 
tions, Mr. Samuda will pey £3 per week for life to the actual Cigarettes should try as » matter of course. toostehimnothing. 109 « Traylee” Virginia Cigarettes they secure full value for 
winner—as consolation will give £25 ech tc THB JUDGES. ABSOLUTE FAIRNESS Shale weadsienes, and their chance to win the huge prize of 
the solations deemed second and third in merit by the judges, GUARANTEED. per week for life, or one of the many cousolation prizes, 
and to the next in order of merit he will give six prises of £6 * does not cost them a single y. Mr. uda fully realises 
each, also 10 special prizes of £1 each. As this is a special competition, and not a weekly feature, that the ality of the Teayloe” Virginia Cigarettes when 
WHAT £3 PER WEEK MEANS. every line submitted will be carefully judged by an indepen- once tried will secure regular smokers and numerous recom- 


: dent committee, including the Editor of a well-known literary i ‘altho cannot expect 
‘Try and realise what £3 per week would mean to you. ue, competitors can rest assured that the aie, pio ges * recep Pict 


: D outset more than one-tenth of his investment he feels confident 

Every week would revive £3—it would k 1] ine will win, will be no element of chance about established 

is sickness or health. If you go on working it will doub! oct the reward, for the judging and consideration of the solutions eras vans ths orig outlay ieee * 

income at a stroke. It is ap income that will provide you rest entirely with the independent committee, who have not 

with every luxury you now forego, a better homes, wobtar fe the slightest interest in this business. TO WIVES, MOTHERS, AND SISTERS. 

lft clothon, 9 ete te ee a ag have  8F SOLUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN ATONCE. gotten, “Why” hot, husband, oon, brother, or flanos buys 

THE OBJECT. ap he tae cemeiigne te eek Soe me Dero ae “Mfrayloa Cigarettes and let. you, enter this competition P 
Mr, Samuda is the woll-known manatacturer of the onle- reyuested to post their orders and solutions at the earliest restef youll heal Dalian een 
Be orate cast Vigne her tapnee | Teen mmees POINTS TO 

Fieuatte, wehish is sold tn besos of 100 a8 Ba. 04. IMPORTANT. REMEMBER, 


all 
In the interests of competitors the following points are 
place Any number of solutions may be sent in, providing each g 
new Cigarette on the market. Most firms spend of _ selution is accompanied by a separate order for 100 “ Traylee” worth remem — 

He ete ne ae nore ae PTA “ater Virginia Cigarettes and the price, including postage, 2. 84, An independent committe of judges will dcide 


careful consideration Mr. Samuda decided to establish this Additional lines should be written sonny on 8 alana of SS ee ee 
Limerick Competition for the express purpose of the note r an e en orm. Com rs are cons! 
“Traylee” prominently before the notice ‘§ the spec req not to write letters, as the committee of 8. The results will be announced in the “Daily Mail,” 
British public. tly judges vin not have time to read or answer same, the “ Daily and the “Daily Telegraph,” on 
YOUR MONEY REFUNDED Fit Eg aan er oat 
R Ri s 4. Cheques will be sent to prize-winners within a week of 
Below we print a limerick. All All orders will be executed in strict rotation, and the the result being made public. 
nave to do is to cut out the form fill in the last line of cigarettes will be dispatched at the earliest possible moment. 6. The winner’s weekly income will commence from the 
to us with your order for 100 If any competitor after having tried, say, five of the date the competition closes, and the cheque will be 
ith a postal order for 2s. 6d. pe lie does not consider them better in quality than any forwarded on the first of each month afterwards. 
men smoke Ci er cigarette he has purchased at the same , he can 6. No member of the firm, employee, or friend of any 
100 even if they buy them in return the broken box and have his money refunded; but in member or employee, will be eligible to com 


of 10 for 8d. at tobacconist. As the “Traylee” such cases it is distinctly understood that the solution sent in Any number of pa we may be sent, provid each is 
Cigarette is far superior to any other Cigarette sold is thereby cancelled and annulled. This offer holds good to accompanied by a separate order for 100 “ Traylee” Cigaret 
i ‘te te full within seven days of the closing of the competition. and rioageorsaiy Ay 8d. . ame 


CUT THIS COUPON OUT AND FILL UP CAREFULLY: 


ENTRY COUPON. PW, 
7 ———— SSS 
To the Limerick Committee, Here is an unfinished Limerick, to which the last line should be added -— 
lo J. SAMUDA & Co., P 
* 34 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. . That the “ Traylee’s” the Best Cigarette, 
1907 Is a tip that you cannot regret; 
? ee : . And in buying, I'll mention 
Gzwriawex,—Kindly send me a “Traylee” Virginia : 
Cigarettes, for which a OF gee fon pas. There’s a three-pound-a-week pension, 
If from any cause you cannot execute this order you are at liberty to return my 
Dempettion” money, and by 80 doing I entirely waive my right to be considered a Wee reereeneecerces ccc cecces cee eescecceeeveveeees res cee ces ees vee 
; IT to t the Committee’: ; 
Fall Name.......ccscsscsssssorccecssseesssssseceoes soneenees ‘ceisseusobinavnessdnaesasaunc’ that dininet iulasnading. ttee’s decision as final, and enter the Compet/ tion om 
Postal Address.........ssoreerssssocecsereresesrereccserenacosssesessessseccs sarees ceeces Addrces Env.lope= 
. i . The Limerick Committee, 
OWD oo. .ss0e pac okseuesee soenssSuesusvavsustevasTeeilscensesesseeensssersnsesis isessaseenene <é SAMUDA & Co., 
N.B.—All Orders will be d'spatched in strict rotation, 34 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


If more than one Solution is sent write same on a plain piece of paper and pin to this form (see Rules). 
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DRINK AND ENJOY 


'IPTON’S TEA 


The Finest the World can Produce. 


TEA MERCHANTS 


GOLD MEDAL, GOLD MEDAL, 
PARIS. ST. LOUIS. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


BUY FROM THE GROWERS. © NO MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS, MO QUALITY EQUAL TO LIPTON’. 


Direct from the Tea Gardens to the Teapot, 
Sols Proprietors of many of the most famous Tea, Coftee, and Cocoa Estates in Ceylon, covering thousands of acres, 


LIPTON Ltd., &,, City Road, London, E. C. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 


LIPTON’ S TEAS. 


Largest Sale in the World. 


aa== IDEAL HOLIDAY COMPANIONS 


NEWNES’ FAMOUS SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Which now include 134 of the most Popular Volumes isaued in recent times. 
Clearly Printed. Beautifully Illustrated. Light to Handle. 


1. Phe White Company ... ss A Coan Doren 83. Wylder’s Hand: A Romance %. Wine Points of the Law ... W. 8. Jacr 
2 AWid Proxy .. 0 ow of Mystery “ae 3.8. Le Farv 96, Montesuma’s Daughter ... H. Bipxe Haccarp. 
8 Malcolm a ae Somes y MACDONALD. 8. yne Bannscrivs 2 © Bed Box 97. Zomaso’s Fortune ...__—... H. 8. Menn:man. 
© Phe Romance ofa Midshipman W. Crssx Russert, 38. Lhe Frail of 8 7 Muss DOW. 9. Lady Rose's Daughter ... Mus. Hunruny Waap, 
5. Rodman the Boat-steeres ... Louis Becur 30. Melbeck of Bannistsie ... Mas, Humeurr Wasp. 9. The weantyzer Fool .. ... D. Cunistrz Muasar. 
6 Zhe Herb Moon... .. .. JOuN Oxtvzn Hoses. 60. A Bride from the Bush Ww. xo 100, The of ears... ... G. B. Bunaty. 
7. Fights for the Flag . H. Frreusrr. 6L Phe Wyvern Mystery ow J. 8. Le Fauu 101. ooo = oeesieeeStsi wees MS. Humoenvorp. 
9. Stories from the Diary ofa Doctor Mas. L, T. Meaps. @. Phantom Fortune o oe Miss Baaproy 108. Pearl Maiden ... «.. «. H. Rives Hacoarp 
10, Marcella .. .. » ~- Mus. Hompaey Wagp. @. AWallon Idol... 2. 0 we FF. Amster. 04. ay we cee wees eee, A. SETON MaEReiMan, 
lL Tho Reproash of Annesley . MAaxwsLt Gear. = 64. One Life, One Love . Mus Brappow. 108, ofthe Mist ... H. Biver Haccarp 
13. Waat’s in the Bone ... Grant ALLEs. 6. The goz* at Home Dovorss Scraper. 107. EE... «ae = ove «BEATRICE HARB DES, 
- 14 Bobert Bismere...  .. Mas. Hourarr Wasp. 66. For and the Eee J. EB. Muppocs. 108. Phe of Unrest... .. H. 8. Menainay. 
15. The of David Grieve Mas. Hcmrxzar Warp. 67, A Deal with the D.vil Epex 100. Imaginative a at Hicnens. 
10, Ships that in the Might Braraic: Haseapex. @ Phe Sowers ooo H. 8. Menatmman 110, ae ae cod x Brver Haaoaxp. 
17, Jess “a - m 10 Brver Hacoaen. @. Phe Werldlings ... Lrosarp Menace, lL Bev. 8. Barrxe Gouto. 
18, ghe a aS H, Bipgs Hacearp 70. In Kedar’s Tents «. HS. MAB. 12, Phe fot Siz Michavd Onimad Lucas Macet. 
20. Adventures of Sherlock Hoimes Conan Doxts, Jl, Life of Father Dolling Cc E. 13, The Last eee S. Muainax. 
21. Memoirs of Sherlock Kolmes A. Comaz Doris 73. Zhe Velvet Glove eo. H, 8. Mranmay. 114, Phe Witch’s PO, nen a [a Haaoasp. 
22, Fhe Signof Four... A. Conax Dor: 73. The Lady 7a Hewr D. 1145. Simple Simos... ... E. M. Acpasrst. 
23, Phe Exploits of Brigadier Ger: Coxax Doris, 74, Zhe Slave of the Lam: H. 8. Mcmaruan. Colonel Buderby’s Wife ... Lucas Marzi 
27. Btone ..  .. «. A. Comam Dorie. 73. Zhe Rouse Under the Bea Max BTON. i Dawn... oe veo, HA. Reva Hicoanp, 
28. Vioo Verena .. . ws on F . 76. She Vultures .. .. «. H. S. Mesaimas. 118, @reemn Fea... ... ne ove J. S LE Fasv. 
89. Melly, Bawn... oe ee wee Mas. oun, 7 we Death Whistle ..  ... Eecmane Manen. Phe ensusenie ad aa Et ihowa i Tran. 
1 Y coe eee ooo Brv. Bain eee Mennruan. Colones: \ meres of eee 1DEa HaGGaRD. 
“An atrican Millionaire ae sant ALLER. oO Hicanor™ Me SS nearer W iat Phe Room in the’ ragoa Folau F 
33. An 20 a er) . Homperr Wasp, D t 8. nT ‘ang. 
%& oe of the Korosko - Conax D Dore. 81, Rainbow G@oia cco = oeest—i‘éitees:«C Cm Momnar, 133. Zhe World's Desire ... bi 5: v3.8 Haaoarp am> 
86. K. & Hes: i SaenAaes 832. peten'a Sosnee oo «ove «Slee MB, Mumniman. Anprew Lana. 
37. tayate Reny of the Glasped Madde Gur Boorns 83. Justa wee eeeees ee, CMARLES GARVICE, 1%, Zhe Pour Feathers ..  .. EB, W. Masos. 
38. Gaote oe oe A. Conan DorLE. 6A. PheGrey lady .. .. « H, 8. Muzny. 125. Court Royal we =e owe, BBV. SB. Baarxa Govt, 
39. Milda Wade.. woo vee ee, GRAMT ALLER, 6. At Sunwich Port eco ove We WW Sacons, 196, Beatrice. we 20 wwe Ss wes 2. Biv Hacaand, 
40, Bacheloriand . B. 8. Wasrnen Bert. 86. ian Guetermatn ~ eo 4. Bipes Haceaap, W872, TAols 2. ne noe owe W. J. Locgz. 
41. ‘A Millionaire’s Love Story:.. Gur Boorusr. 67, Phe Uniucky Number eo. EDEW PHILLPOTTS, 128. Joan Haste Bs. Sivas — 
#4. Fenton's Quest .... Miss Brappow. 8. Barlasoh of the Guard eo. H. 8, Munarmay. 129. Phe Fale of the Great M mt W. H 
45. Miss Cayley’s Adventures Grawt ALtex. 6. Brimcolom ... x. +  o« DOUGLAS SuaDEx. 190... Fhe Foo! Brrant eas ior, ‘dewuer® 
“&. Hostages to Fortune . owe s Baappos. 00,. Zhe Column coe ee we COMA Manrzior. 131, Bhe Soapegoeat ... ... 
@&. Micah Clarke - ee A. Cowan Dorie. 91, Wada the 4 oo ee A. Bipem Hacearp. 138% Stella as m Te er esakh: 
49. teorets of Monte ‘Carlo Wrium Lx Quevx. 02, on we _Bratnick Hamnapsn. 1383. Mothand a ee HB mies, CaoLmonpeLst. 
51. Memoirs of a © Mother-in-Law Georoe RB. Sins. 98. to Another S. Menaimaz, 194, Catharine of Galais ... ... De ua Pastons 
63. Pecocavi on E. W. Hoxuuxe. om My Prospero Hesar Harrap. 


Price SIXPENCE each, of all Booksellers, or post free (Inland) 8d. each ; 
three volumes for 1s. 10d., six for 3s. 6d.,and twelve for 6s. 7d., from 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd, 5 southampton street, strand, London, W.0. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. ABOUT SAILOR SUITS. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
Pzrwars it is because blue serge is nautical in appearance that some 


pen! 
folks’ minds never soar set that excellent material se _ age ba To Prevent Bilious Attacks 
i : 'd 

ss mind you, that the blue sailor suit | the first — shaadi ? s 
—- cesT yin ie = S .* Oystere 
very m one is a pass 
thie very woeful style because of ie sameness. asda aly mateliicnn, sind map sanet enelly 

Don’t do that, dear readers. Instead vary the when eaten raw. 

material from which you would make the little When MaKing a Meat Pie 
suit here shown (No. 17205), for a boy of four to Always cut the meat into small pieces and 


Se , 3 
Orer,procarable now at all times of the year, as 
we supplies ct oranges from take To ths 
Took, it m ment nesepatte drink. To the 
juice of three oranges d the finely tind 
of half an orange, two ounces of sugar, and 
a plat of were. Stir over the fire till the sugar 


"Shey, 


six years of and invest in some stout | pile round the dish, leaving a hollow centre. 
Popsermint Creams. holland, or cream serge trimmed with white or to the hollow pour stock or water for gravy. 
Take the white of one egg, slightl gold braid. situ caatte te Glycerine and Lemon Juice 
whipped, stir into it with a knife one oat an pr hcl go el ge Ag ,Ja equal proportions is very useful for 
of icing sugar till a thick paste is fo: then it of the garment ng over the | whitening the hands. Apply at night and 
edd twenty to thirty of essence of - ape apn om ane fengte ot = ah Foo gloves immediately. (Keply to 
permint, accordi to tho: hI; 8 5 
ay Roll out the paste ona su : booed 4 In trath, the black silk scarf, of which the | Breakfast Bacon, 


with a tin shape,and leave to harden for twenty- 


The stereotyped bacon rasher may be 


improved both in flavour and a if 
lar, ba’ e will be in no way | 5, ¢ Pppearance | 
ae EE Oe aie _be cv ater it is soaked for a quarter of an- hour in 
inches beneath the collar, are merely hooked in milk, then well flavoured and fried in plenty 
re . , of hot bacon dripping. This simple process 
position. : transforms the cine rashers real 
The methods of finishing the knickers are | 44); a x 
various. You may leave them unlined (and cacy. 
probably will if the child wears combinations), | 4 Good Cooling Medicine 
may make detachable linings to button in, For adultes is made as follows: Take two 
and you may fit them either with a calico bodice | ounces of Epsom salts, half an ounce of milk 
; oe with braces, inl whichever you do, you bea of peipeas, files — = a <7 Zt 
omit the em ing o tailors’ canvas ° @ lemon, an 
fall, then pour over all a tablespoonful of eperement, Fearssn's the top and knees. Tif Fou are in doubt as to ite rind. Fe et Seeee Sapresions in Jog net 
tomato or savoury sauce mired with a little org er use, pick to pieces an old pair of ready-made ar over two quarts Loe Aigo The 
gravy. Put over the top slayer of breadcrambs knickers and note well how the inter is | dose is a wineglassful twice aday. (Reply to 
and some pieces of and bake slowly. mpuaget Two yards of 42-inch will be enough for the suit, and half | Jackson Grex.) 
Forcemeat Marrow. a of flannel will make two agian, : To Clean a Furred Kettle 
Prepare some nice veal stuffing, using Fill the kettle with water and add to it a 
butter and one egg to bind it together. Par- loo drachm of sal-ammoniac. Let it boil for an hour, 
boil a whole marrow, divide into two length- . when the fur or petrified substance formed on 
wise, reniove the seeds; place the two halves of | =~ WHY WE EAT SALT. . the metal will be dissolved and can easily be 
the marrow side by side on a dish, fill the| Wurim many treatises on dietetics deal with salt as if it were merely s removed. In boiling out a kettle care must be 
cavity in each with thestuffing, cover with bread- | condiment, it is universally ised to be something more. Indeed, it is taken to put on the lid closely, so as not to 
crambs and bake till cooked. Place the | an indi ble element of the food of man and animals, Some people do | Jeave the smallest crevice. If the lid is in the . 
marrow on a bot dish, make some good gravy | not perhaps realise this. Jnont Broken ce bent, ie lzaye bee to: get 
by ling browned flour and hot water to| A well-known authority asserts that whenever the annual consumption new one, for the water is liable to become 
the dri , and drain round the marrow. | of salt falls below twenty pounds per head of the population the public smoked and unfit for use. (Reply to Moon- 
Garnish with a sprig of parsley and serve | health is likely to suffer. In regions of the earth where salt is a scarce | ®4KEB) 
hot. article it is regarded as a substance of great value. Salt starvation is, in| Take Care of Your Back. 
Pie a way, as distressing as thirst or hunger, although it shows iteelf in a 
made as (3: Fake remains of | different way. 
; The want of salt does not produce a definite disease, but reduces the | if neglected, this may 
put all into a smal] saucepan with just enough | vitality of the body as a whole, so that the — deprived of it fall | The kk, 
stock to cover, dredge in some seasoned flour, | more readily victims to prevailing epidemics and maladies. 
and let all simmer for balf an hour. Boil four | We use salt because there are salts in onr food in ite unrefined state, as 
potatoes, and when cooked and dry mash them | nature prepares it, before it is skinned and boned, and cooked; and | cold. Never sit with the back in a direct 
with @ little butter, pepper and salt. Take | we must replace these salts, or our bodies will be fully benefited by | draught, and when warming it by the fire, do 
the ment out of the gravy and place in a pie- | what we eat. i the 
i it fast, seasoning | But the salt contained in natural foods and that required for our living | back exposed to the 
and ern to taste, then pour over the | bodies is not common salt, but a combination of that substance wi heat after it has become 
Lay the and | phosphates and other things, which are even more necessary and more comfortably warm. To 
bake in the oven till a nice brown. natural than common salt itself. do so is debilitating. 


four hours in a lace, then pack into boxes 
in rows. eply ITHINGTON READER.) 
mi and Kid e 
ae quarter of a pout d of macaroni into 
ing water 


AL TO LIPTON'S. 


usands of acres, 


1, H.C. 


“Oh, Jim, Jim!” Then she broke out wildly: “You'll 
save me, won't , Jim? I thought that my last hope 
very far end of the pasmge, round the bend—the last | hed ne after he left me here—after he would not stop 
door, @ door with glass panels; from that room there's a | to mo!” she cried pitifally. 

the mg-room above.” ; “ After he left me here!” words were like a 


Hie Fave, ‘wk the wide, forrer bem’ ey Pte 


wiBut where’ the ladder!” to powder in Jim Carruthers’ brain. “After h & | gin petsle chivereds sued The doen Serr bark, 
on “ But w 8 er? rin Jim Carruthers’ brain. “ After he would no’ ; Ww . It 
ater... Brove Haceanp. The man ted across the stage—emall wonder, | stop to help me!” It was of Burgoyne that those pitiful <r ares painting materials were kept, and pati : 
“an H. 8. Masarmay, perhaps, thet. shrank from going with Jim; the a words were an indirect accusation, branding him as some- Ladder led up to the big yearns som that ran over the 
«=e: D. Curistie Musnar. was with the deadly smoke, the red glare of thing less than & man: s coward who had lost his last | dressing-rooms, and a opened on to the 
pe oe G. B. Burary. mounting flames played on the bare walla. He snatched | spark of manhood in the face of danger, and had thought siping 
oe ewe, Mus, Hungenronp. the towel that Burgoyne had used to shield face. only of saving himself—had left this girl here to die. And ‘e flung open the window, and out from the deadly, 
“HE Serow Mansiaas “Here, wear this! ,, | this man, who had bought safety at euch e price, hed lied uprising from the hissing witches cauldron 
ist ... H. Boer Hagoarp Without less of @ moment the man bound it round Jim’s | to him—had lied, and he, Jim, d not known, so that he them in the heart of the theatre Jim 
ow Beatrice Hare ies. mouth and nostrils. Then, following the direction indi- | might have taken the coward by the throat and choked the | Carruthers lifted his precious burden into the cool 
= Soon Tn re cated, Jim Carruthers rushed across stage. There was | life out of him! A passionate fury suddenly scorched Jim | night air, with the stars gleaming overhead in the bp 
a roan arrathers’ brain like flame. Safe—than , she was safe, his beloved ! 


ladder clamped to the wall ing up into the flies. | C 
Te totes Ls ousieaas Tis causeed up fs, ‘the thought of But there was no time for these thoughts now; not 


Celia imprisoned thé ever-nearing sea of flame | moment to lose. Quickly Jim carried the slight form of | Then with s sobbing, hysterical Celia sudd 
EE Bove mucous acing at goed to Ma desperate 4 \@ | ane ann eating, Aoi) Cos satiny fag 
vi 7 5. Sense ave her, or die with her. Ps land- “Oh, Jim, Jim!” 
2 2 epee rarer lod pat the ee, away, Te reach it ho hed SUMMER HOLIDAYS. arin tightened rowed the geo See with « thefl 
A os Py ° 
iyo . to t back ledder and spring—with the risk 
7: ae Hora Hacosnm ote broken neck om te ; © below if he failed to catch (Another instalment next week.) 
we a We J. TOrKE. and grip * “But Jim did not fail; a 
ene. [9 See caer heees Kay | eee 
“too Rave 8 Basta Govt, Near the door of the dressing-room he ssw with s rush of Seaside and Country Apartments Wife: “That's just like you; you never want me 
“= Ht ieee Hacaann, relief the alender agus | She was moaning > to have the least pleasure.” 
ps W. J LOrke. ae De bee ayes mone : , and she did not open them at bis always look in the 
rec BR TA le H 4 una’ = € as 
cat Mutiny Woe Tying aye ce owoen te farther side of the opal door of “Laves of Lard gt men remind us 
2 Bee rina, ime ree eee} | Diy Express oinah me Weak, we oo 2h 
eee ooo DEB ABDe rren 
poor Mas it Det n PAsTURe, te mahod window. fh ay A atill pine her . ‘And begin to advertise.” 
> . perhaps saved her from bei wi a Mm Ne 7 ——t2-__- 
aT a bes to be London's Great Halfpenny Morning Newspaper. “Jp this, then, to be the end of the romance!” Ke 
each : “Celia! Iv is I, Jim!” he cried brokenly. “Thank wie: im anewered, “ily lenser will call on yon 
, God, I have found you; thank God!” ON SALE EVERYWHERE. rm ‘ths ing. I have o b cad @ hall of 
. from She her eyes and clung to him, sobbing 1 morn 


y- 


nd, London, W.o. Gaid a young man: “Ca Friday, you see, My best girl and I disagree, For ove HOME NOTES 
: All the even! 


mz she gloats, Why, she even prefere it te me 


“IQ. 


To Scare Off Burgiars. . 
A. K.—a lady reader—is terribly nervous of burglars. 


Nearly every night she wakes up, im she 
hears sounds of “somebody in the house,” and lies 
quaking with fear, too frightened to go to sleep 
“Ie there,” she asks, “anything I can do 
my fears when I awake like this?” ———_ 
ere is, A. K. And it is both simple and 
effective. No doubt, you have electric bells in your 
house. Well, have a bell placed to ring in the 
downstairs hall, with the “press” button by your 
bed. It can be put up quite cheaply. Whenever, 
at night, you hear sounds, just press your bell and 
keep it ringing for about two minutes. If there 
are burglars in the house they will think they have 
trodden on an alarm, and will fly for their lives. 
You could not have a better safeguard. 


“P.W.” Delivers Judgment. 

Turwerm and his wife are having trouble over the 
very last matter that husband and wife should quarrel 
about—the children. It is like this: Tunner can- 
not get home from his work before eight o'clock. 
He has a little boy and girl to whom he is devoted, 
but he hardly ever sees them, because his wife 
insists upon putting them to bed at seven. She 
says it is bad for their health to be kept up later. 
Turser doesn’t see this. He can’t believe it would 
do them any harm to stay awake till he comes home, 
and the consequence is is too frequently a little 
scene between him and his wife when he gets home 
and finds his kiddies have not stayed awake for 
their dad. I think the missus is right, 
Turner. Even if she gave way by half an hour, so 
that the little ones would just be ready for you to 
kiss them good-night, the excitement of seeing you 
would certainly keep them wakeful for an hour or 
so, and kiddies want all the sleep can crowd 
in before midnight. You must be sensible, Tunvzr. 
You can kiss them good-night on Saturday and 
Sunday; and avery morning, by getting up a bit 
earlier, you can have a romp with before 
catching your train. 


The Art of Spelling. 

Banx wants to learn how to correct his spelling. “I 
am 8 shocking spel” Ee mys, “and I never 
seem to get any . The same simple words 
‘stump’ me over and over again. Mcst long words, 
and difficult words, I can spell easily, but there is 
a whole list of simple is that I anny cannot 
get hold of, and when people see me write them they 
tisk on sary, ences am on a ep now, 

ness, but, when I was ap g for one 
some time back, I was twice told that 1 would have 
suited, but that my spelling seemed weak.”—— 
——Correct spellers are born, not made, Banx. 
The art is a gift, and, though the majority of 
educated people possess it, those who do not find 
it very hard to acquire it. But this is your plan: 
Keep a little notebook. Every time you find your- 
self stumped jot down the word, correctly spelt. 
In time you will have made a list of all the words 
that trouble you, and by constantly referring to 
them in this home-made dictionary you will soon 
get them by heart. 

Thy Troe o lady friend whil ing a heavy b 

“Iv I a lady friend while carrying a ag 
in che baad and a parcel in the other, ow,” ake 
Frank, “can I take off my hat?”———_— 
or three courses are open to you, Franx. Bringing 
the feet smartly together, come to a dead halt. 
Now, as the lady passes, bend forward. the body at 
the waist till the top of the head is parallel with 
the pavement. Sha%a the skull violently at the 
neck, and the hat will immediately drop off. Another 
plan: Step smartly to the nearest wall or lamp- 
post. As the lady approaches, give a sharp down- 
ward movement of the body, at the same time press- 
ing the side of the hat against the wall or post. 
The hat will hang gracefully over the opposite ear 
for a second, then fall to earth with a sickening 
thud. If you had asked me what you ought to do 
when, both hands being occupied, you meet a lady 
friend, I should have told you that you necd not 
trouble about your hat; just turn on your most 
pleasing smile. But you asked how you could take 
off your hat, and I hope either of the above methods 
qill be of assistance to you. 


Note.—A pencKnife will be awarded to each reader whose letter fs 
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820 Story Competition. ; 

Tus result of this contest will appear in next week's 
Pearson's Weeldy. 

**As Follows” or “As Follow” ? é 

V. E. C. (Preston) is concerned on s question 
grammar. He hears on Sundays at church the 
announcement that “the intimations for this week 


oe J are both right. The word “it” or “they” is 
a in the thus: “As (it) follows,” 
or “As (they) follow.” the speaker has in mind 
the “intimations” separately, he will probably say 
“as follow” meaning “as follow.” But if he 
is thinking of them collecti i 


Help for Bashful Brick. 

Brick was introduced to a young lady at a party 
the other evening, and, though he only spoke to her 
for a few minutes, he is “head over heele in love 
with her.” ou are a bit of a hustler, Bricx, 
evidently.) trouble is that since that evening 
Bricx has never been sble to meet her again. He 
Eaows _— os and he has hung about the 
place, many tea-parties, in the ho 
of seeing her, but has had no luck. a ee ete 
to her ?__——_—_Well, hardly, unless you have a 
good excuse for doing so, Bricx. But that ought 
not to be hard to find. What did you talk about 
during those glorious moments you had with her?— 
books, P are music? If any of those, you could 
easily find some reason to add a few remarks in a 
letter or to call her attention to some novel, play, 
or piece that, you must say, you imagine will 
interest her. Even if you only talked about the 
weather you can easily turn up some meteorological 
statistics at the local free library ! 


A Letter from South Africa. 

I rustisHED some weeks ago a “picked par” 
that a Kimberley hospital was unable to obtain a 
resident surgeon at a salary of £300. In reference 
to this I have received an interesting letter from a 
Medical Officer of Heaith in South Africa, who 
declares that at the present moment the Colony 
is overcrowded with doctors. The only reason that 
such a post remains open, he says, is that men 
coming out have had their full hospital experience, 
er = a start Liga Practise: however 
small. pi jobs ig merely temporary, 
appointments are useless for a man = a is anxious 
to settle down. My correspondent draws a very 
black picture of South Africa at the present 
moment as a field for emigration, asserting that 
man: le are only waiting to get away from it 
until they can raise the necessary funds. Let us 

hope there is a better time coming, for eurely if 


meager bigoeme yeu rosperity, it is 
re turn of sorely-tried much afflicted i "South 
ca. 


A Marvellous Minnow. 

For some reason or other there is an idea abroad 
that anglers are apt to exaggerate their loite. 
Perhaps you have heard the epitaph which was 


once com: on an enthusiastic, though. rather 
unaccompli , fisherman : 
He an many a purling brook, 


He lacked the angler’s skill, 
He lied about the fish he took, 
And now he’s lying still. 
As a humble wielder of the rod and line, I am 
always anxious to protest against this unfair in- 
sinuation. As a whole, I am sure we do not b 


any more than any other body of oe, an 
the term “fishy,” which is now applied to s doubtfal 
story of any kind, is altogether undeserved. For 
this reason I am glad to publish the story 
which F. W. (Sheffield) has sent me conc2ra- 
ing his experiences. He was once hemp 3 rt in 
@ fishing competition near Boston, for w id there 
were numerous Peon including such handy little 
articles as a sideboard, a fender, and a bedstead. 
In addition to a special prize for the heaviest fish 
caught, there was also another handsome reward 
for the greatest weight of fish returned alive into 
the water. With hope in their héarts and a plenti- 
ful supply of bait beside them, F. W. and his fellow 
. competitors settled themselves down to strike terror 

in the fish. I will not dwell upon the painful 
scene, but merely state the fact that within a few 
minutes of “time” not one einglegangler had had 
a bite. “At the very last moment, however, F. W. 
felt a tiny nibble, and amidst wild excitement 
hauled out a wee minnow who tipped the beam at 
th uarters of an ounce. This aquatic monster 
secured for him the following prizes: 

First prize (largest catch). 

Aoacial do viest single fish caught). 

Special do (largest weight of fish returned alive 

into the water). 


or whose eugsestion for a title is used, 
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l Prom the Ends of the Earth. 
\ywe splendid contribution of £243 68. 91, wz:- 
has sent to the Fresh Air Fund by the rez. 


~ of the Napier Day THscRArE, of Hawke's E:>, 
New Zealand, is a fine tribute to the gene 

of the Colony and to the work of the funi. 

his letter, Mr. J. W. McDougall, the editor. e::::; 

that he was anxious to double last year’s cout:: 

tion im order to commemorate Lor 


aILY Kipling has described Nex 
Zealand as “the land of the waiting sprinz ti=:. 
and in the enj t of their own blue skies a-: 


Days. 
Tx following | = Fund aoa aes hare 
arranged, ce on Gar 
: ber Pe Buffalo Dar"; 
ber Srd, “Buffalo a i September 47h, 
“Sarnia Day”; Se ber Sth, “Petworth Day” ; 
September 9th, “Child’s Children Party.” 
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F. G, 10s.; J. : ‘ 

% . A. Chandler, £1 1s.: 
a af Joe. portebello Sands, £2 Os. 9d.: 
i120. 6d.; 88. Shaotising, £1 140. 6d.; W. Millbank, 7s. 


Grand (Pearson’s Weekly) Total, £3,158 7s. Od. 
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associations that I would 
not give it oo among 
athletic exercises worthy 
of commendation, and if we 

dangers 


add to this the 

which so often surround a 

football match, it eannot, 

in my opinion, be 

as one of the “ 
exercises.” 


Some Celebrated Men Give their 


Opinions, 


EUSTACE MILES, the Famous Athlete and 
Tennis Player. 

Tyeru are two answers to this question—the two 
answers may possibly be the same, but I hardly think 
hey wi e 
"The first question is: What is the best outdoor 
exercise absolutely regardless of special conditions of 
money, time, place, and so on? In other words, what 
outdoor exercise would a healthy and wealthy young 
man choose? I think he would very likely choose 
between polo, lawn tennis, football, fives, and a few 
other games, and skating and yachting; for I set on 
ono side the blood-sports. It is quite a te fix on 
any one game or sport beforehand, since one man’s 
foot is another man’s poison. 

I think he would not seleot walkin 

The second question ig: What is best outdoor 
exercise for most ordinary people, with eonsideratien 
for requirements of money, time, place, and all that, 
and a not too powerful physique? It is 
hopeless to answer that question by mentioning eome 
form of exercise that needs a great deal of money or 
time, or a special locality, or great energy and endur- 
ance. We want a popular answer. And the answer 
mast, like the first one, allow of choice. Any univer- 
eal and dogmatic answer. is, on the face of it, absurd. 

Probably the choice will lie between systematic 
and individual physical culture (which may often be 
“best” in the sense of most health-givin 
sense of most enjoyable), gardening, walking, eyeling, 
swimming, rowing, fencing, badminton snd so on. 


For I choose .% 
forms of move- 

ment that suit 

both sexes. 


F,C. SELCUS, Sporteman,: Traveller, and 
BigeGame Hunter. 

Ir seems to me that it is very difficult te give an 
honest answer to the question. There are go many 
diferent forms of outdoor sport, each pone 

uliar attractions of its own, that shoul 
ee ee Eeaeeny ey gt Ee Se 

t. 

My own outdoor recreations in this country are 
hockey, cricket, lawn tennis, cycling, shooting, birds’- 
nesting, and punting; abroad, big-game basting and 
collecting specimens of natural history. 

You may perhaps be surprised to see that at the 
age of fifty-five I am still able to en ® game of 
hockey—I always play forward. Perhaps b 
hunting and other hard exercise has my 
lissome; and the fact that never in my life have I 


been a smoker, and that I never drink or have drunk 
an’ 


es to, ba “ : fe ; 
fey meta good GCs Celres- 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW, whose Reputation 
as a Mental Expert ie World-wide. 


Tas answer to this question is one which, ne doubt, 
might create a diversity of opinion. It depends very 
much upon the age of the individual. ; 

, The best outdoor exercise for boys and for adults 
\s no doubt cricket. I would say, let this game be 
continued, if possible, into the sere and yellow leaf of 
old age. What poster example can we have of this 

he Grand Old Man,” king of all 


cricketers? I myself played with W. G. in the first 
match he ever played at a, the McC.C. versus the 
South Wales diub, in 1864, and I believe I am the 


“~~ living member of that team to tell the tale. 

-G. was subsequently captain of the United 

Hospital Cricket Club and I was President of the 

tame, and had it not beew for an unfortunate ecci- 
t to my knee, I should still be an active member in 


49 ever in that direction. There is nothi 
“pinion, which can touch ericket. 

In considering, however, which is the best outdoor 
®xercise, we must look to that exercise whieh can 
alous be indulged in from youth to old age, and our one 
answer is cricket. Small boys cannot row or play 
silt, but they can play cricket, and are seen on 


every 

village gt iy te wre ropped up for wickets, 
keen e in ooun 

“ikaters at the Orel’ on Laas, ah elie) af 


f is a game which I don’t profess to know any- 
Sing about. Football has so ah rules and so many 


aot in the | . 


eas good tee growing youths at 
the University, as it deve i usele 
strengthens tie backs, but we va an 


early in life—that is to say, rowing in the cedinary 


The best outdoor exercise, in my opinion, for those 
who are getting on in years is ple coy Under the 


that the Battle of Waterloo was won in the fields of 

b impressed with the fact that 
cricket was Me a for the health, vigour, and 
strength of the English nation. The Duke eould not 
have referred to any other athletio exercise, for there 
was no football played in the Eton fields in 
Wellington’s days. 


So, in my belief, does it still hold 
mieten 7 be - ite own as the 


baltty athe Dor tn Qemccd, 


F. G. AFLALO, the Well-Known Gporting 

Writer. 

Sua-rrsHina appears to me to be among the best of 
— sports. j “i ' . 

t can carried on so as to suit practically an 
income, from ta fishing in Florida down to 
whiting fishing off thend. 

It keeps you in the best of air and away from im- 
purities ashore. It the mind off all business 
worries, and has been praised by Dr. Forbes Winslow 
as a great assistance in mental cases. teaches 

romptness in emergency, and resourcefulness in 

anger. 

To be anchored in small boats with the chance of a 


sudden squall springing . 
or of collision ith ha 


vessels, is an ind 

to learn swimming, which 
should be learnt at the same 
age as walking. 


PREBENDARY CARLILE, of the Church 
Army. 


bred oprsive there ‘hs no form gftemprered oxsrvise 
which can touch open A peee or bringing iuto 
play every faculty of mind and bey. A tramp 
to the scene of action, quick strategy ready 
wit in getting together the nucleus of your “ 
tion,” unlimited exercise for the lungs so long as you 
can hold the listeners’ attention—what more eam one 
ask in the way of exersise? Then it teaches resource 
and how to deal with men and tackle difficulties on 
the spur of the moment. 

Or try a mission tour on one of our diocesan vans. 
You may set out a more or less helpless, ansemie city 
dweller; you will return a “handy man” in every 
sense cr it e wont heirs y a ne and “do for 
yourself ’’ generally, w ind an strengthened 
and purified by the ; 
fresh air of heaven, : 
and ini com- 
munion with God 
and Natare. 


HARRY DE WINDT, wh Feat EBzp 
ation are a Matter of History. * sate 


I am not much of an authority upon outdoor exer- 
cise, as I seldom take it except when compelled to— 
for purposes of locomotion—while on an expedition. 
As a boy I disliked play football and cricket as 
muoh as I object to wi them now, whieh saye 
a ry deal. 
“ ot onniae is another psig and this I eonsider 

C) outdoor exercises, it is about the 
one I ever cared for, as it need not involve Bw: 
exertion. 

But I am, as I said before, scarcely qualified te give 
you an expert opinion, knowing very little of the sub- 
ject under dis- 


sassioa, I WA @x 
wou. ways as, ef ay é 
sooner _ drive Yaengy ite hricH. 
than walk. ° 


ae ty Defence 
$e Ke Pit 


By A SEASIDE GIRL. ' 


>’ 

Tux uirt, I am afraid, is a much misunderstood 
young lady. She may, it is almost break a 
few male hearts in her day, but fault lies with 
the men themselves. For any sensible man ht to 
know well when a young woman is merely having 
a bit of fun with him, and if he does not realise that 
fact, he won't be harmed by learning a lesson. So 
far as I can me the flirt is but a light-hearted, 
bright-spirited girl, bent on extracting as much fun as 
Poweble out of life, and harming no single creature 
willingly. 

Teo dis way in which some describe the 
flirt, however, one would imagine she deliberately 
sets herself to entrap young men, and ruin them by 
destroying their trust in women. In a word, these 

ns seem to think that it gives the flirt 
she can give others pain. — 

That is nonsense. flirt, when flirting, never 
gives a thought to harming anyone. Her intentions 
are thoroughly innocent, and if silly men 
stand her, that is not her fault, but their own foolish- 
ness. 


an hour in her society, provided al 
thoroughly understands her. If, however, 


experience. 


How many of average 
age of two and twenty without having done a bit in 
the flirting line? Not many! 

Why, it is born in a woman. She can hardly help 
herself, and, after all, flirting is one of the greatest! of 
feminine relaxations, and it is for 
enter into it with zest. It te her, 
learns a very great deal about men and their ways, 
and soon knows exactly how to treat them. 

The girl who has never flirted eannct be worth 
much; she must be sadly lacking in spirit an 
At any rate, thig much is pretty certain; she wo 
never make a good wife to 


i 
? 


an ideal companion, a lively, vivacious 

roman, with bead plan! and sestld tate ob chclonan 
t her. 

But the man who weds a wom cago pedir 


characteristics. On this latter scoount 

hardly be expected to turn out a good and true wife. 
WHY FLIRTS ARE HATED. 

Some persons are foolish enough to sa 

dics knoe i about hoosework end 1 


E 
: 


bout i 
a a great deal more. 
should a who flirts be t 
zi Taw et s man’s hoet "Pes rong get 
thought of by narrow-minded people. However, the 
flirt ig as capable as any other girl of proving « 
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encouraged, and rightly 


A wett-to-po Scotch lad 
gardener, “Man Tammas, 
married. You've a nice house, and you 
complete it is a wife. You know the first 
ag ere lived had a ht pat eae 

ite reet, mussus,” said Tammas, “qui 
but he Sidne keep his job lang after he got the 


a 
ft 
15 
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Bald : “On Friday you see My beet girl and I @leagree, For over HOME NOTES 
iil is man ail the ecendae pies gloate, Why ehe even prefers it to me!” 


il SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY: Tate neo 


cantious or less 
istic, put the journey 


: 800 miles. 
as Five hundred! Eight 
wie OW nN hundred! ‘The actual 
- tance was more than 5,000 


miles. And much of it 


the Jager. Biase a 


betas, the Spaniards lost eight ki 
rounded, ‘ a a ght killed and fre 
“These “Amasons,’’ Orellana describes as bein 
tall, robust, fair, with long hair twisted over they 
heads, skins round their loins, and bows and arrow 
in their hands. Considerable doubt has been ea 
upon this story, but there is nothing inherently ‘tits 
——* in.it, the women of many savage tribes bein 
nown to fight, equally with the men, to this = 
day. Anyhow, Orellana evidently firmly belicved - 
them, and called his river after them; although in 
Sa ae al te Tee hte 
world, c m, is te 
ie atoriog the | hes nee 
n g the lower reaches of the river, they ceare 
to have any difficulty about food, for the Siler 
either was well cultivated and thickly peopled 
but their advance was even more hotly contested than 
before. In fact, their voyage became a long-drawn- 
out battle, continuing week after week without rest 
or fpr id ‘ 
t one spot their progress was attempted to | 
barred by a miniature armada of 200 i Satie 
each one containing thirty to forty savages, decked 
out in warlike dresses, with many drums and trun. 
ts. These attacked the brigantine with loud shorts 
at the arquebuses and cross-bows stopped their on- 
slaught, an the brigantine presently broke throu;n 
their line, overturning and sinking many of them. 
The arrows of these Indians were, however, poisoned, 
as the Spaniards discovered to their cost, one, Garcia 
de Soria, a native of Logrono, dying of a wound 
which was not more than half a finger decp, and 
others suffering ics ig | agonies for many cays 
oa hurts that scarcely did more than scratch the 
1D. 


FIRST TIME TALES. 


comrades, luckily for their 
peace of mind, knew nothi 
® wow Francisco Orellana built a ship of this. So they sailed 


with horses’ shoes and forest trees, and boldly into the unknown. 
From the very commence- 


explored the King of Rivers. ment food was their most 
- . ene regen ( bec 
made progress, sixty seventy miles a day, 
—e the current. But it sey Ener to them 
all that, unless they soon reached a place where there 
were men, they must die of starvation, 

On January 7th, 1641, eight of their company hav- 
ing by that time alread succumbed, they ate what 
they thought was their last meal. It was com 
of the skina which formed their girdles, an 
leather ef their shoes boiled with a few herbs. Be- 
Tae this they had nothing further. The outlook was 

lack indced for Orellana and his little company. 
A TASTE OF BAKED MONKEY. 


However, they eaid a mass, and early next day 
they got under way as usual. They journeyed 
| throughout the morning, “ all expecting their deaths,”’ 

when just about noon they heard the beating of 
drums, and a little later came in sight of an Indian 
village. 

It was no time for parleying. The Spaniards landed, 

rushed the place sword in hand, at) having driven 
off the inhabitants, proceeded to make free with the 
provisions they found in the deserted huts. These 
consisted of, amongst other things, baked monkeys 
and parrots, turkeys, partridges, fish, and various 
kinds of fruit. 
_ On the following day thirteen chiefs arrived, wear- 
ing jaguar-skin coats, and head-dress:s of ts? 
feathers decorated with gold ornaments. With these 
Orellana made a sort of treaty of peace, agreeing not 
to further molest the natives, while they on their part 
undertook to supply the strangers with provisions so 
long as they remained amongst them. = 

One thing only now trou led the explorers. The 
Indians told them that the river they were on 
flowed into another and 
bigger river, and that this 
river flowed for “ many 
moons” through forests 
that stretched endlessly to 
the horizon, and of which 
no man had ever seen the 
end. The inhabitants of 
these forests, they said 
further, were very fierce pega snsageent 
and warlike, even their ff at aes 
women fighting, and that g 
in the front ranks; also + 
they ate their dead 
enemies, and such as they 
took alive they tortured 
with fire. 

These stories rather 
u Orellana’s calcula- 

He began to under- 
stand that the river he 
was navigating was a far 
peggy began eo 

m be previously ‘This map shows the route pursued by Orellana’s party, and denotes the scenes of the 
had any idea of. And he Inset small map. 
aot tO work te bald a chief incidents, is a map for comparison, 
brigantine, realising that . : 
his caravel was but a small craft, and crazy, for the | rollers of the Atlantic. Their journey had oceupicl 
journey that la before him. them seven ot and they had sailed, according to 

It was a bold project, and one cannot help admir- | Orellana, 5, miles, including the windings of tke 


Do you see anything strange about the title of this 


1 
The first down the Amazon ! 
By rights, one would think it ought to be the first 
up the Amazon. 
Because practically all the other great rivers of the 
globe have been explored from their mouths to their 


sources. ; 

But with the Amazon, the biggest of them all, it 
was the other way about. 

Its first navigator, Francisco Orellana, struck its 
head-waters in Peruvian Andes quite by accident, 
and sailed down it to the sea, a voyage of between 
five and six thousand miles (counting the windings of 
the river and the detours they had to make) through 
an utterly unknown country. 

The beginning of his extraordinary journey came 
about in this wise: 

Soon after the conquest of Peru by Francisco 
Pizarro, the conqueror, being then im Cuzco, re- 
ceived tidings that east of the City of Quito, and 
beyond the limits of the empire formerly ruled by the 
‘Incas, there was a wide region where cinnamon grew. 

Now, cinnamon in those Big worth in Europe 
almost its weight in gold. +, wonder, therefore,: 
that the conquest of this “ Land of Cinnamon,” as the 
Spaniards promptly christened it, was decided upon, 
and that immediately? 

FROM STARVATION TO PLENTY—PERHAPS. 

The expedition, which was Big by Francisco 
Pizarro in command of his brother, Gonzalo Pizarro, 
consisted of 340 white soldier adventurers, of whom 
150 were cavalry and the rest infantry, and 4,000 
Indian porters, laden with supplies of all kinds. They 
also took with them nearly 4,000 head of swine, and 
a flock of llamas, the latter baja gs # part of the 
baggage. With Gonzalo Pizarro, as hig second in 
command, was Francisco Orellana, the discoverer of 
the Amazon. 

At first the adventurers advanced at a fair pace, 
but as the forest became thicker their difficulties 
increased. Scurvy broke out, and decimated their 
ranks. Famine, too, overtook them, and they were 
constantly harassed by the savage and warlike Indian 
tribes whose territories they were invading. 

The upshot of it was that in the en they were 
forced to turn back, only s mere handful reaching 
Quito two years later, and these raked and on the 
peint of death from starvation and disease. 

Meanwhile, however, they had struck a river, now 
known as the Coca, and which falls into the aa 
one of the principal tributaries of the Amazon. 
its banks they ha and built a caravel, using the 
fron shoes of their horses to make the necessary 
pails. . 

Then, when the vessel was completed, Pizarro put 
aboard of it fifty men, with Orellana in supreme com- 
mand, and sent them on ahead down the river. 
" Orellana’s instructions were to proceed for dis- 
tance of 240 miles, when, according to the stories of 
the natives, he would come to s land rich in ninge 
game, honey, fruit, and other kinds of provisions. He 
was to load his vessel with thege necessaries, and 
return with them with all speed to Pizarro and his 
starving companions, of whom more than 2,000 (in- 
cluding Indians) were by this time already dead, while 
the others were dying at the rate of two or three 
score, every day. 

THE BOAT COULDN'T TURN BACK: <i 

But giving instructions was one oe = and carrying 
them out another. Orellana sailed down the river 
as directed right enough, for the current was swift, 
tnd the stream smooth, broad, and deep. But when 
it came to returning, that was uite a different 
matter. It was a feat impossible accomplishment 
they all agreed. And, even were it possible, they had 
found so far no provisions, nor any trace of in- 
habitants. Only the virgin forest on either hand, and 
in front of them the mysterious river, flowing— 
whither? 

Small wonder that, under the circumstances, Orel- 
lana decided to continue his voyage. He would stick 
to the river, his river now, for no other white man 
had ever explored it. It must, he argued, flow into 
the ocean somewhere, at some time. 

Yes, but where and when? How long was their 
voyage to last? These were the questions that worried 
the adventurers. . : 

Orellana thought that th might have to sail 500 
miles further ere reaching the sea. His companions, 


OUT TO THE’ OCEAN AT LAST. 


The end of their beserings and adventures was nev, 
however, not far off. e great river broadened 
daily, until there came a time when they could no 
longer see the banks on either hand. Yet, becanse 
the water was fresh, and because by sailing either 
north or south for a few hours they invariably sighted 
land, they knew that they were not yet upon che 
ocean. 

Their amazement at this was very great, and the 
theory wag even broached that they might be 
debouching upon some inland fresh-water sea. Brt 
this theory was exploded on August 25th, when the 
Sepetinion finally exchanged the sweet, yellow. s!ng- 
gish waters of the King of Rivers for the salt blue 


Ss 


goes forward fo 
ps fo conhihle-w ye 


ing cca ge that carried it to a successful issue. | stream. 
Everybody gave a hand, Orellana being one of the The adventurers, after emerging from the mouth cf 
first to get an example. They burned charcoal to the river, directed their course north along the coa-t 
smelt iron for nails, and they made bellows of their | as far as the Island of Trinidad, where was 4 Spanish 
Jeathern buskins. Others cut wood, carried logs from |- governor, who lent them a vessel to proced 10 
the forests on their shoulders, and so on. They Castile. 
2,000 nails in twenty days, and in thirty-five days 
—, the cau : bos wee | vessel 
was launched, cau wit ton, and the seams 
ved with pitch which was given them by the WANTED A MEMENTO. = 
dians, “Yes, sit! Hair cut, sir? Shave, sir?” asked 
In this little ship, constructed with their own hands | the obsequious barber of the customer who entered. 
in the heart of an unknown continent, was continued | ‘Shave, please,” said the gentleman, seating b-m- 
and concluded their adventurous voyage—a voyage | self in the chair. 
which was henceforth to bear a striking resemblance | “I pride If on my quick methods,” wert on 
in many respects to that undertaken by Stanley down | the assistant, athering the customer’s face, and then 
the Congo more than three centuries later. at 1s | bringing the razor into operation. 
to say, their passage was continually ng opposed by| After a few lightning strokes he made a gash ¢F 
savages in canoes; hunger slew many of them, and | two. : 
disease afflicted them all, while rapids and cataracts “Sorry, sir!” he said, scraping away, and drawirg 
were an endless source of danger, and continual delay | blood here and there. Ancther good cut or two, ane 
and anxiety. the operation wag nearly finished. “Want anything 
What surprised them most, however, were the | on your face, sir?” he asked. . his 
women warriors, who attacked them fiercely with loud “ ,” eaid the customer, ruefally looking at bi 
cries. In one encounter with these truculent females, face in the glass, “1'd be obliged if you'd leave ™7 
which took place near the mouth of the River Trom- | nose!” 


@aid a hermit: “Within my rough hovel 1am perfectly happy to grovel. All I want fe some grub, 
_— An Me oe euat tah, And fourpence guschaes HE NOVEL.” 
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—_—_—— 
COMPLEYE HUMOROUS STORY. 


Mr. CHORLEY was reading in the dining room when 
his wife suddenly rashed in. “ Henry, Henry,” she 
exclaimed, “there's two working men going by with a 
sae aa 
“Well, what of it?” inquired Mr. Chorley, looking up 
from his paper. “If they'd been going by with a two- 
headed or a white elephant, I could have understood 
your getting excited about it.” 

by. you know you said,” continued Mrs. Chorley, 
“that if you could only borrow a long ladder for a few 
moments you'd go up and mend the tile that’s loose on 
the roof.” 

“So I did,” admitted Chorley. And, jomping up, he 
tapped at the window energetically, “Hi, bi!” he 

led, and then he ran out and explained himeelf. If 
he could have that ladder for a few minutes it 
would be worth sixpence to him; and the bargain waa 
strack at once. The men placed the ladder against the 
side of the house, while Mr. Chorley hurriedly assumed 
the old coat he used when gardening. 

Mrs. Chorley watched her pustanit making his perilous 
ascent with a lump of putty in one hand and a small 
trowel in his mouth. As soon as he reached the top she 
was able to breathe more freely; and then Mr. Chorley 
called down to say that there were three tiles loose, and 
that he wouldn’t be coming down for a quarter of an 


As she dashed out of the garden a_man called to her that 


somcone tas on the roof. 


hour or so. And as she could do no good by standing 
there and holding the ladder, Mrs. Chorley went indoors 
to see about getting supper. 

Meanwhile the two working-men having disposed of 
the sixpence—it was a warm, t ner evening—came bac 
for the ladder. As monoay offered any objection, = | 
concluded that Mr. Chorley had finished with it, an 
therefore they took it down and went on their way 


with it. 

Mrs. Chorley continued to prepare sorter After a 
quarter of an our had passed the said to Mary Ann: 

“Your master will coming down in a minute. 
You'd better go and hold the ladder.” 

“ Master must ha’ come down long ago, mem,” replied 
Mary Ann,“ cause the men has bin an’ took the ladder 
baal agen. I see them take it. One of ‘em kissed ’is 
and to me, 20 ’e did. The sauce of im!” 

Mrs. Chorley rushed out into the front garden. The 
ladder certainly wasn’t there. Then she beard a voice 
— from the roof. 
ee al what have you done with the ladder? Bring it 

ck, 

“It's—it’s gone!” Mrs. Chorley called out. 

“ Yes, I know that,” retu Mr. Chorley a little 
frritably. “I can see when a ladder’s gone, as well as 
anybody else. Put it back!” 

“The—the men have taken it away,” cried Mrs. 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


Chorley. 
recogn 
words, . Mary 
Ann after them. They cant 
have ,, gone far down the 
r 


‘oad. 

“ Well, look sharp,” Chorley 
shouted back. “It’s getting 
cold up here, and the next- 
j door chimney’s smoking 
frightfully, and I’m getting covered with blacks!” 

ry Ann was at once dispatched after the two 
working men, while Mrs. Chorley, counselling her 
husband to be patient, went indoors to put the supper 
in the oven a She was in the middle of her task 
when a loud ring brought her in a hurry to the hall 
door. A small boy stood there in an excited state. 

“ Hi, ma’am,” he exclaimed. ‘There's a man bidin’ 
up on your roof. Directly he see me he tried to get 
behind the chimney stack, but I spotted ’im, I——” 

“Will you go away, please?” said Mrs. Chorley in a 
tired voice. 

The boy went away, but not before he had impressed 

upon Mrs. Chorley the fact that if she were murdered in 
ang that night, she mustn't blame him for the 
mishap. 
_ Mrs. Chorley having dealt with the supper went out 
into the garden again. She found her husband waving 
his arms from the roof and shouting in tones of some 
irritation : 

“Where have yon all got to? Why don’t you hear 
me when I shout at you? That girl’s gone and lost 
herself, It’s no use waiting for her. Run down to the 
fire-station and borrow the fire-escape. I can’t stay 
here any longer—and you'll be half an hour gone as it 
ii 


* But,” she added, 


pe volley was directed at him. The first assailant’s 
example had been promptly followed. Unfor- 
tunately, some of the stone-throwers were a little out 
of practice, and a series of disheartening crashes 
announced the fact that several of the top-floor windows 
had gone under in the rush. 

Mr. Chorley put his two hands to his mouth and 
shouted something. Before the constable could quite 


8. 

Mrs. Chorley, feeling rather guilty of having 
neglected to watch the ladder more closely, snatched up 
a hat and ran off. As she dashed out of the garden 
gate, a man called to her that there was eomebody 
climbing over her roof; but she was in too much of a 
hurry to stop and argue about it. 

The man, therefore, got curious. Especially as Mr. 
Chorley was half hidden by a chimney stack, behind 
which he appeared to be concealing himself on a system. 
So when the next passer-by came along, the man volun- 
teered the explanation thut there was a burglur on the 
roof and the lady of the house had gone for the police. 

A few minutes after that, quite a tolerable crowd had 
collected. When people asked each other what was the 
matter, the reply was given that the police were chasing 
a burglar over roofs. By the time the constable on 
that beat put in an appearance, there must have been a 
couple of hundred ag: outside Mr. Chorley’s house. 
Some counselled Mr. Chorley to come down, while others, 
moved by a mistaken sporting instinct, gavo him a cheer 
and urged him to wait there till it was dark when he 
could slip away more easily. 

The constable naturally felt overcome a little by the 
sense of his importance. He strode into Mr. Chorley’s 
front garden and shouted out: 

“ Come on down ont of that. It’s no use trying to get | 
angi I know yer!” 

r. Chorley’s reply was drowned in the noise of the 
crowd. Some cheered the constable, while others 
called to Mr. Chorley to show his British pluck and 
hold on. 

“Are you comin’ down,” shonted the constable 
ages “or d’ye want me to come an’ fetch you?” 

is, of course, was mere brag, 
because the constable had no 
means of ing 7 to the 
roof; but elicited another 
cheer from the crowd, while one 
man carefully explained to 
those nearest to him that when 
you're a burglar, if you come 
ly of your oun scot ic 
only seven years, bu e 
polleeman has to come and 

etch you it’s fourteen. 

“You'll ’ave to up for 
‘im, old man,” shouted a sympa- 
thiser from the crowd. “Climb 
up the waste pipe. I'll ‘old 
your ’elmet.” 

“Wait a moment, con- 
stable,” shouted an old gentle- 
man who had just come up. 
“Tl go home and get m 
rabbit gun. Ican pick him o 
with one barrel.” 

The constable turned to the 
crowd with a majestic air. . 
He had never felt so important in all his life. 
“Somebody go and fetch a ladder,” he said in a com- 
manding voice. . ee 

Several people accordingly went in different directions 
for ladders. r. Chorley waved his hand as though he 
wanted to speak, but his sympathisers in the crowd, 
mistaking the action for a further exhibition of do 
British pluck in the face of fearful odds, dro 
voice in a rousing cheer. . e 

“ Wonder if we couldn't fetch ‘im down with a stone, 
said somebody, suiting the action to the word. The 
stone whizzed Mr. Chorley's ear, and he had barely 
time to crouch bebind the chimney etack before a 


~ 
—_ 
The first assailant’s bad example was promptly followed. 


make up his mind as to whether he was really being 
called an idiot or not, there was a fierce commotion in 
the distance. Shouts of “Hi! hi! bi!” accompanied 
by the rattle of bells, announced the fact that the local 
fire-engines were out. 

In another moment the fire-engines had pulled up in 
front of Mr. Chorley’s bouee, scattering the crowd like 
chaff, and bringing to their windows all the neighbours 
who had not hitherto been aware that something of an 
exciting nature was happening. Shortly after that the 
fire-escape, vi usly trundled by about fifteen men, 
swung into . Chorley’s garden, while a fireman 
anxiously inquired of the constable where the worst part 


of the fire was. 

It aj that when Mrs. Chorley had run breath- 
leasly the station and asked for the fire-escape, the 
natural inference had been that her house was in flames; 
and the engines had been rushed out accordingly. 

While Mr. Chorley, in a state of some excitemen' 


was climbing down the fire-escape, two men arriv 


It took Mr. Cherley the 
best part of an hour to 
Gieperse the crowd. 


with a ladder, which they had fetched in obedience te 
the policeman’s summons. Then two more men came, 
and two more after that, till the road was black with 
men carrying ladders, on the understanding thut the 
Government paid handsomely for this kind of thing 
when the captrze of a burglar was in question. 

It took Br. Chorley the best part of an hour to 
disperse the crowd and dispute the claims upon. his 
pocket, and he had to do it single-handed, as the cone 
prable had prudently slipped away. It was no place 
‘or him. 

(Another episode in Mr. Choriey’s career will be retaied 
next week.) 


There was a young man of Brook Green, Who said: “PEARSON'S te my magazine, The tales are a joy 


And the 


pictures, my boy, Are the finest that ever were seen.” 
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pO erhilarating athletic 


. story by 
ROYSTON WYNNE. 


. mind you don’t bungle 


“For Heaven's sake, Chs 
earnestly, 2 


it!” exclaimed young Squire 
evel gm with his com from the dressing-tent that 
8 in the middle of Farmer Jeff's meadow on the day of 
the Warminster Sports. “Remember, whatever a oe 
even if you get half-killed—you must stand up to for 
five minutes. 
fe a ale tee ee Carnainen peor 
‘a and loo wit Upon jair- young 
Squire, who, well-knit though he was, was half « head the 


er. 
“ Never fear, Squire,” he esid meaningly, as he 
kneaded ihe kere biceps of his —_ arm Tovingty with the 
fin of his left hand. “ it won't be me that'll 
be balf-Killed. A chap don’t train under the Heavyweight 
Champion of England for a month for nothing.” 

iiAt ttle moment the tinkle of o distant bell fell upon 

ir ears. 


“The etarter’s bell, Squire!” exclaimed the big man 
with all s soldier's alertoess. “We'd best be getting to 
the post. And don’t you fear as I'll bungle it, Squire, 
there’s too much hanging to # for that. I shall heat him 
sure as name's C. West,” he concluded earnestly, 
— of the reward Johnny Jardine had promised in 
case oO! 


himeelf. 
Charlie West strolled on. : 
“Eh—wha—wha—what?” cried the Colonel, his quick 
eyes running over Johnny's muscular figure as they 8 
hands cordially. “Fit as a fiddle, I see! But you'll never 
do it, my tere he added meaningly. “A world’s record 


Colonel, He always declared it reminded him of the click- 
ing of a Maxim, and irritated bim beyond But 


the peseeut wae no tinte far showing inrttetion, aad Sckeay 
w it. 
Bla 1 record of '06—six minutes thirty-three and 
three-fifth seconds, Colomel,” he agreed with an attempt at 
cordiality. “ was the bargain. 
ey alin are, my boy,” aksented the Colonel. “ You 
beat ‘to-day, the answer's ‘yes,’ ss far as I'm 
concerned. Bot if you fail—you un ! Wha—wha— 
tr” - 
Johnny nodded somewhat gloomil rally He Fas instinc- 
tively following those of Colonel y, lighted upon a 
very tell man, who, with an official in his button- 
bole, was hurrying towards them. ny muttered « 


Btace: 
oe ae bn cond reach them, however, Johnny faced the 
nel once more. 

“Stacey’e one of the jndges of walking, Colonel,” he 
eaid iy a meaning tone. “ do I know I'll get a fair 
show? We aren't exactly friends, you know.” 

The Colonel ied Ce” he eakd quictly._ “T told 

abe pila Ocha ot Tu wee that 


rabbich tt Charlie having a London 
eine for record, eh? Wha—wha—qhat?” demanded the 
Johany’e co somewhat a0 he heard the 


face cleared 

judging the race, but he professed the most utter 

and profound ignorance as to what Charlie West was goin, 

fe de; thongh, ix Sis heart of Lents, be Sten os 

that i of § “the nec "—as the 
it—for West, it w id torn out 

who did “the necessary "—though in quite 


made his way starting-post. he neared it he 
halted, noting once more configuration of the course, 
and g once again bis chances of success or failure. 


and in front of it ee 
which the Walking i r was to be . For 


hundred yards in f: and for eighty or ninety 
# eis to tha Tight and left, the view of the path 
and uninterrupted from every pert of the ground occupied 


by the spectators. 
But for about a hundred and sixty yerds—locally called 
«The Bight Score”—-eb the west remote point from the 


« ht ed 
. nodded jatively, aud his eves roved round 
aaren dl Tea thas es quand stand was, st sonal 
occupied by the Warminster gentry, that a crowd of local 
n 


It costa ma to buy THE BIG BUDGET, One brown—and by Geo 


‘| to disqualify West, eo tha’ 


taken up their; was to score the la 


sci Saag 
m 
@ dubious tone, “and 


= 
sharp voice of Colonel 


ship—Joh 
were ran 
“Got ready, gentlemen!” came the 
starter. “ ben 1 sco you all sosing the line I shall tre. 
Steady there, West, and——” 
Bang! went the pistol, and with a a a rash 


tho men were off at a tremendous pace @ roar of 
cheers from the gpectators. . 

For the first forty yards Johnay forced the pace, with 
Charlie West ia attendance, and the rest of the feld— 
visibly o1 ready beginning to tail off behind. 

And now the saw thet the Colonel was trotting 
along on the je of the track, watching Johray, while 
Stacey was performing a like duty fer West as they sped 
on towards the hedge. 

Some distance before they reached this, however 
had to pass the portion of the track fringed by the knot of 
strangers mentioned. inent 


upon his charge. 
“Put it op, Charlie!” 
The command burst from the of the trainer im a 
deep, sonorous shout that dominated and overpowered the 
voice of the crowd as easily as the bellowing of « bull 
drowns the rippling sound of a canning stream. Chertie 


responded gamely, and, putting out rer ounce of his | 


strongth, he raced up to Johnay. For a 2 
men strained forwand neck and neck, and then : Chartie 
position. 


level with the leader—raced the little knot of ioding 
hanging, like a fringe of scouts, round the beefy. 
rainer. 

“ Put it on, Charlie!” 

Again the astonishing crder burst from the trainer's lips, 
ane arp Charlie spurted forward. Stacey smiled grimly 

iunself. 

“Too fast! Too fast to last!” he muttcrod meaningly. 

“Put ir on, Cmanuiz!” 

For the third time the insistent vaice bellowed the amas. 
ing order, and for the third time Charlie endeavoured .to 
respond. And then Stacoy saw the chance for which he 
had been waiting. 

“You're lifting, West! Come off the track!” 

The words from Stacey's lips with a of 
triumph. Ever he had takem the lead he had meant 
out of the way—he 
watching Jobnay and stopping him if he 


But, to espe amazement and indignation, Charlie 
teok no notice of his order, and anger flashed up inte bis 
dark eyes, and betrayed itself im his reeping tones. 

ae hear me’ You're running! Come off the 


But still West drove forwards. 


“You, West!” spluttered Stacey, his quick temper at 
to Charlie's disobedience." D'ye 


E 


pull you off!” 
nd thon Charlie, though newer slackening his 

tarned his head and gave answer. Just he ) 
one else seemed to hear, but the effect of his words on 
Stacey was electrical, With « paasionate he 
reached forward, and, seizing Charlie by the shoulder, 
ewung him round and d him off the track. 

What h next remains 3 matter of dispute in War- 
minster to day ; for, while some aver that oo fer 


lost his temper es to actually strike Charlie while 
him over the ayes few still contend that it was 
who opened the by suddenly dealing Stacoy a flush bit 
between the eyes. 


Still, a third party declare that i was the little knot 
of strangers who incited West to make the attack, and 
one or two evem go so far as to aaert that t! herd a 
voice bellow, “Now, Charlie,” aa West 

But, be the truth as to who strack the 
may, there is me disputing the fact that 
rr ceed , 


Nor was the living ang coxmpaned of 
or 
promptly jumped the track and joined the 


I 
| 


[ 
; 
i) 
if 


fl a 


Johnny, turned and sprinted at to 
patti and poe - wy te the = 
awi thering ring, for his critical 
assured Fim that the fight would be one the like 
Warminster had never seen before. 

- And thus, within a score of seconds of the first 
being struck, Johnny —— man whose 

, were tevo persons 
exception at few ladies 


isi 


baie 
Feed 


, who had managed to withstand the attrac 


et a 
jon of the great fight; and, trath to tell, even the 
-gcorer’s eyes were more intent upon the fight than 


race. : 

And Warminster—which paee tteelf above i 

earthly upon ite boxing, and which a = a 
sodweel more 


had, in the “ good 

days,” p -d than ome able exponent of the 
“noble art "—had certainly found a feast for its eyes, for 
it would have been impossible for a fight to be carried 


on with more savage vigour tham wae displayed by Chariie 


West and S 
The men were well matched im size and » and 
for a delirious five min a tithe of time 


Then, however, the better condition and quicker work 
of Charlie to tell its inevitable tale, and he closed 
with his ty opponent in a fierce rally of half-arm fight- 

g, that held the breathless, and that told the 
Pree eyes of the 'y gentleman the Colonel—if it 

no o 


anced im her hand ae Jobnay 
behind the tell for the second time. 

She knew that ee Score "—knew, too, 
Johnny, beat record, must cover the distance 


Suddenty Johnny emerged the hedge-hidden path,’ 
wniting et, but : jectly fairly, and Nora Miamced qickiy 
at the watch. she gave a little gasp of amazement 


ly correct. Johnny had covered 
that hundred sixty yards in nineteen seconds! Instead 


of being six seconds behind record he was now ten seconds 
in front of it! The pucker 
ab ted ha 7 combiones 


that ke wal fully a 
Even as she 


The 1 visibl, 
the fight which satisfied him Thee Charlie wee—as he would 
have expressed it—“all over his man,” he scudded across 


glanced back more 
reveller snatched from some teanpting feast. 


he's a wonder! Wha—wha—what 
For a few moments crowd seemed struck dumb with 
sheer amazement, but then there rose a ° 


such 
J heard before. 
Verily it was a great day, and “young Squire” was « 


great man. 
_ Even the Colonel could not repress a glance of admira- 
tion_as he gras the amilin by the hand. 

. confidentially. 
“Go in and a@ double event of it! No time 
like the present, eh, Johnny—wha—wha—what?” 
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